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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in 


God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 
The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 


The supreme worth of every humap 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom 0? 
God. 

- Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the principles of the 
Universalist faith and acknowledgment of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. 


—— 


Universalist Publishing House 
CHARLES A. WYMAN, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS, 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover page with its fine portrait of the typical Boy 
Scout is the work of our photographer friend, Clifford J. 
Eldred of Oneonta, New York. We are indebted to Mr. Eldred 
for several of the scenic pictures which we have used on The 
Christian Leader. 


Joshua Loth Liebman author of the well-known book 
“Peace of Mind,” Rabbi of Temple Israel, Boston, and well- 
known leader in liberal religious circles, writes brilliantly and 
pointedly on Brotherhood in the Atomic Age. 


John van Schaick, Jr., editor emeritus, writes of the 
doings At the Old Inn of Longfellow on the occasion of the 
Forty-fifth annual Retreat of the Fraters of the Wayside Inn. 


Richard F. Behrendt for seven years a teacher in Latin 
American universities and now Professor of International 
Affairs at Colgate University, has written extensively on 
national minorities in the American republics and served as 
adviser on immigration to Latin American governments. His 
article Latin America—Host To Homeless Millions? is re- 
leased by Worldover Press. 


William C. Kernan, director of the Institute for Democ- 
racy, records a heart warming incident in his short piece Give 
a Man a Chance. 


Flint M. Bissell, minister of the Grove Hall Universalist 
Church, wrote Lent: A Time to Get Our Bearings as a message 
for his own people in the Grove Hall Bulletin. We say it isa 
valid message for all our people. Read it! 


-Beulah S. Cone an active and well-known Universalist 
religious education worker, who recently revisited Jordan 
Neighborhood House says that it is An Investment in Brother- 
hood. 


Edna P. Bruner, well-known to Universalists as former 
general field worker and now minister of the First Universalist 
Church at Canton, New York, site of St. Lawrence University 
writes on Faith in the Liberal Church. 


Frank D. Adams bids us reconsider the nature and possi- 


bility of our handicaps in his article Are You As Smart as 
An Oyster? . 


Vivian T. Pomeroy, master story teller, tells how stories 
sometimes are not written in The Surprise. 


Coming in our March 1 number of The Christian Leader 
THE DILEMMA OF MODERN LIBERALISM 
by Franz Schoenberner, distinguished anti-nazi journalist, 


author and editor 
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A Catholic Declaration 


and Protestant Responsibility 


HE National Catholic Welfare Conference on Feb- 
ruary 1, released the text of a “Declaration of 
Human Rights.” The document is divided into five 
sections; a Preamble, sections on The Rights of the 
Human Person, The Rights Pertaining to the Family, 
The Domestic Rights of States, and The Rights of 

States in the International Community. 

This declaration deserves careful study by all 
Protestants. It is based on the sound thesis that 
“obligations and rights are correlative.” 

_ The Preamble declares that the obligations and 
rights grounded in man’s “personal dignity and his 
immortal destiny” are “the substance of the natural 
moral law which can be known by reason.” 

There are large areas of agreement between this 
notable pronouncement and that of similar and earlier 
declarations by the Federal Council of Churches and 
by liberal church bodies outside the Council, including 
‘Unitarians and Universalists. 

The individual’s “right to freedom of expression, of 
information, and of communication” is qualified by 
the weighty phrase, “in accordance with truth and 
justice.” With this qualification, Protestants, espe- 
cially liberals, must disagree. We are one with our 
Catholic friends in our dislike of injustice, and false- 
hood. The right of free expression, information, and 
communication must remain free from restraint of 
either church or state. Where expression, information, 
and communication have a free field to combat false- 
hood and injustice without interference of state or 
church, those decencies of life which befit the “per- 
sonal dignity” and the “immortal destiny” of man 
flourish. 

It is in totalitarian societies where church and state 
define and prescribe “truth and justice” that mon- 
Strous falsehood and injustice prevail. We take our 
stand on the Miltonic dictum on freedom of thought. 


pers 2 


“Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose 
to play upon the earth, so truth be in the field, we do 
injuriously by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt 
her strength. Let her and falsehood grapple: who 
ever knew truth put to the worse in a free and open 
encounter?” 

There are, of course, other less obvious points in 
this Catholic Declaration of Human Rights with which 
Protestants will disagree. Most important, however, is 
the fact that the areas of agreement with Protestant 
and Jewish religionists are far larger than those in 
which there is disagreement. 

In these days of controversy and tension it is im- 
perative that we all recognize that there is a large 
common body of agreed moral truth shared by all 
religionists of the West. 


Liberal Protestants believe that these truths called 
“natural moral law” by Catholics are in fact progres- 
sive revelation of the will of God for man and as such, 
more important than “revelations” of medieval dogma. 
Even this belief however, is a secondary matter in a 
world dying for lack of moral decencies. Our first 
concern is to bring all our institutions under moral 
law. Read the Catholic Declaration of Human Rights. 
It was printed in full in the New York Times for 
February 2 and doubtless in many other papers. Com- 
pare its contents with the ethical pronouncements of 
your own church. Then go out and find your nearest 
Catholic and Jewish neighbor. Go to work with him 
making brotherhood real in your community. 

Remember that a necessary correlate of the liberal 
doctrine of complete freedom of expression, informa- 
tion, and communication is complete and continuous 
moral responsibility on the part of the individual. In- 
difference and smugness are the immoral allies of false- 
hood and the parents of injustice. Progress is not an 


escalator. Those decencies of life’ which are the 
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rightful heritage of man must be won and held by 
intelligent, resolute moral endeavor. This means co- 
operation of Protestants with Jews and Catholics 
wherever and whenever possible. The areas of co- 
operation are far wider than many Catholics, Prot- 
estants or Jews think. 

One great commission rests with like weight on 
Jew, Catholic and Protestant. It comprehends all law 
“natural” and “Divine.” Jesus was quoting a Jewish 
prophet when he proclaimed it: “The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor; He hath sent me to heal 
the broken hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” 

This is brotherhood! 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES GOODWILL 
AMBASSADOR TO INDIA 


EPORTED elsewhere in this number is the ap- 

pointment of John Haynes Holmes as 1947-1948 
Rabindranath Tagore Memorial Lecturer to Indian 
universities. Dr. Holmes’ appointment comes from 
the Watumull Foundation of Honolulu and Los An- 
geles which arranges exchanges of distinguished Amer- 
icans and Indians for the promotion of better relations 
between this country and India. 

Free churchmen generally and Universalist church- 
men in particular will rejoice in this honor which has 
come to our friend, John Haynes Holmes, fearless 
American prophet of religious liberalism. 

We congratulate the Watumull Foundation on this 
truly distinguished appomtment. The Foundation has 
honored itself in selecting Dr. Holmes. 


MacPHEE AND HIS PEOPLE ARE RIGHT 


E admire Martin Niemoeller for his opposition to 

Hitler. We would admire him more, had that op- 
position come at the beginning of Nazism and on issues 
more vital than ecclesiastical policy. Our complete 
admiration is reserved for men like Pastor Walbaum 
who fought Nazi iniquity from the beginnings. The 
Rev. John Stewart MacPhee, minister of the Univer- 
salist-Unitarian Church of the Reconciliation, Utica, 
New York, commenting on Niemoeller’s visit to Utica 
last December, pointed out that Dr. Niemoeller is not a 
great representative of the German church under 
persecution. With this, we agree completely. The 
Utica church and its minister are now under fire from 
conservatives. There is some question of whether or 


not the church will be ousted from the city council of - 


churches over the issue. We hope MacPhee and Utica 
liberals will stand their ground. The Federal Council 
of Churches does a disservice to real religion by 
lionizing Niemoeller. 
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EPITAPH FOR A DISPLACED PERSON 


6% ERE lies Mr. D. P. who died waiting for de- 
mocracy to stop talking and start acting on 
his behalf.” 

This could be inscribed above the graves of many 
men and women who have died in displaced persons 
camps since V-E Day. Both the State and War de- 
partments agree that the only solution for displaced | 
persons in Europe is resettlement in other countries. 
Col. Robert L. Fisher, Chief of the Displaced Person 
Division of the War Department, has declared that 
every member of the United Nations, including the 
United States should take its “fair share” of displaced 
persons. William Green, President of the A. F. Of Li 
has approved admitting our quota of these unfortun- 
ate people by making available unused quotas and 
current unfilled immigration quotas. Edward Corsi, 
New York State Labor Commissioner, asserts that pro- 
ductive work could be found for displaced persons 
admitted to this country if Congress takes action to 
insure their entrance. And so the talk goes on and 
on, but not much is done. Meanwhile human beings 
drag out a miserable existence with little hope. Many 
die in despair. 

The time for talk is overspent. This country should 
cease talking about the displaced persons problem. 
Quit preaching to other countries and make a clear- | 
cut practical gesture by starting to receive displaced! 
persons and by offering positive help for other coun-| 
tries who will receive their share. 

True enough we offered to transport and help fi- 
nance a hundred thousand Jewish immigrants intoy 
Palestine. Since conditions continue to make this im 
possible, let’s use the ships and the money to brin 
our share of displaced persons to this country and helpt 
the South American countries who are willing to accep 
displaced persons. That South America is open t i 
displaced persons is made clear by Richard F. Behrend#} 
in his important contribution to this number, “Latiry 
America Host—to Homeless Millions?” 


: 
j 
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LETTERS OF THE FATHERS 


E print in this number two historic letters. One i} 

from our church fathers assembled in Philadelphi: 
in 1790 addressed to George Washington on the oc 
casion of his assuming the Presidency. The other ij 
Washington’s reply. We are indebted to Ida Forel 
Gough for copying these letters from an ancient num 
ber of the Salem Gazette. Commenting on the letter: 
she says, “The world today has special need of peopl 
who live by the principles of Universalism. Whatevel 
else may be the qualifications for great leadership) 
only men of sacrificial spirit and good will can unit! 
nations.” We have this heritage and this traditio | 
Washington and our church fathers were men of go a 
will and sacrificial spirit. 
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Brotherhood 


Joshua Loth Liebman 


in the Atomic Age 


This Brotherhood Week should possess a new significance for all 
Americans, reminding us that we live now in an age of enormous 
simplification. The issue is very simple—life or death for all of us. 


RADUALLY we are coming to understand what 

a man-created fire modern Prometheus has stolen 
from the gods. Like fire, atomic energy can destroy 
man’s dwelling place or give warmth, light and cheer 
. .. the blessing or the curse, life or death. Our whole 
earth stands now as did Israel at Mount Sinai where, 
according to the great rabbinic legend, God lifted 
the mountain by its roots and said in effect, “Even 
against your will, accept these moral commandments 
of life or I shall bury you beneath this mass of 
matter.” 


In such an age of decision as ours, brotherhood 


dares tolerate no exceptions. An exception in brother- 
hood is like the veto power applied to the control of 
atomic weapons—the negation of life and hope. If 
we in America act on the assumption that, “we believe 
in freedom and justice for all except the Negroes or 
the Jews .. .” or some other group-object of our 
prejudice, then that little word “except” is the tragic 
veto undermining the foundations both of brotherhood 
and of religion. For the principle of unanimity in the 
application of love and justice to men and women of 
every race and creed is the “sine qua non” of human 
survival in the Atomic Age. 

Of course there are enemies, visible and invisible 
of this principle of brotherhood at work in America. 
The hooded forces of bigotry ride today along many 
highways of frustration and bitterness. The Ku Klux 
Klan is but one symbol among many of organized in- 
tolerance now disfiguring our national landscape. 
More dangerous than these present hatemongers is the 
invisible threat of future economic depression. We 
must never permit our good American earth to be 
transformed into a wasteland of social and industrial 
misery. For it is in the man-made swamps of hunger 
and joblessness and psychic insecurity, that hate breeds 
and “scapegoatism” grows. Where hate rules a nation, 
no man, however powerful, no religion, however noble, 
no class, however strong, is truly safe. Borrowing an 
allegory from our Bible—the story of the sacrifice of 
Isaac—we can say that all of us are in the position of 
Abraham today, called upon to offer some of our 
highly treasured ideas and possessions upon the altar 
of survival—our economic selfishness, our social injus- 
tice, our religious prejudices and racial bigotries, all 
of which may have seemed tolerable in the pre-atomic 
era but which now threaten to become the detonators 
of the earth’s last bombs. 

Let us not forget that there are streaks of lights 
as well as dark shadows upon the American canvas. 
What is often overlooked is that America is the only 
country in human experience that from its birth was 
consecrated to equality, brotherhood, democracy. Dy- 

“namic psychology has now proved that the experiences 
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of a child may be deeply buried for decades in the 
subconscious and then explode with devasating fury; 
that the abnormalities of childhood may reveal them- 
selves only in the distortions of maturity. Applying 
this insight by analogy to the American nation, we can 
say that this country alone of the Western world has 
had a normal childhood and therefore has the infinite 
capacity to resist abnormalcy in maturity. All of Eu- 
rope, for example, has had virulent anti-semitism 
somewhere in its youth as a collective pattern of action. 
There is no major European country that has not ex- 
pelled, persecuted and pogromized Jews. Europe in 
this sense has had an evil childhood with dark brutal 
memories and distorted perspectives; its sadism under 
Hitler was truly, “a reminiscence of things past.” 
America from the time of its founding under Washing- 
ton, Adams, Jefferson has had a psychically healthy, 
spiritually tolerant, pattern to follow. These intangi- 
bles of national psychology must not be discounted. 
It is true that we Americans have had our aberrations, 
our violent prejudices and racial discriminations, but 
the whole trend of government from the very beginning 
has been to eliminate them, not to glorify them. This 
new nation began its career on earth with an un- 
paralleled idealism. It has not had to repress or dis- 
avow centuries of brutal history. Its earth here, as it 
were, has been relatively fresh and sweet-smelling from 
the very beginning and has not had to be perfumed in 
order to conceal the stench and the odor of the blood 
of generations of martyrs. It is this difference between - 
European and American history which offers genuine 
hope for our leadership in human brotherhood. 

Tt is not only the wonderful normalcy of America in 
its childhood which is a source of hope for mankind’s 
future; it is also America’s pioneering work in atomic 
research which, paradoxically enough, opens up a differ- 
ent vista as far as Brotherhood is concerned. A new 
factor has entered the field of human relations. The 
world is going to have to be better than it has ever 
been or there will be no world. What the Jew felt 
in the presence of the deaf and unfeeling Nazis, all 
humanity will feel under the threat of the deaf and 
unfeeling bomb. The atomic age can spell doom for 
the millionaire and the commissar, the educated and 
the uneducated, the young and the old alike. There is 
a good chance that under this sword of Damocles, this 
possibility of universal doom, mankind will learn before 
it is too late that the differences between men are far 
less than the unities among them. There is a real 
possibility that just as the Jewish people through the 
ages achieved mutual solicitude under the threat of 
external danger, so now the peoples of the world will 
achieve a new social solidarity and compassionate to- 
getherness under the threat of nature’s awesome power. 
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The problem of racial and religious hatreds may very 
well be swallowed up in the larger problem of human 
survival. ; 

From now on, nobody will be safe from anybody 
else and that very universality of danger can create a 
brotherhood of danger in which inevitable differences 
will be accepted as unimportant compared with the 
desperate unity of the human family. In this age of 
simplification, people must control their aggressions 
and hostilities against minority groups or the whole 
world will go up in smoke. The persecution of one 
group will be the trigger pulling the gun of atomic 
warfare. If that day should come, Catholics, Prot- 
estants, Jews, blacks, whites, yellows and reds will 


suffer the same radiation burns and die in the same 
dust. The menace of this atomic age can yet become 
the birthplace of that mutual sympathy for all men 
which will make the earth safe at last for minorities 
and majorities alike. “Out of the eater came forth 
meat, and out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 

Our generation has the chance to make the earth 
God’s dwelling place. It need not become graveyard © 
of hopes. We can make it the garden of fulfillment. 
We need not, like Samson, tear down the pillars of 
life in a blind atomic rage. Our generation can be- 
come like Moses greeting God face to face, mature, 
free, loving, answering the threat of evil “unconditional 
destruction” with life’s greater affirmation “uncondi- 
tional survival.” 


At the Old Inn of Longfellow 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


OR the forty-fifth time, a group of Universalist 

ministers has made the journey to South Sudbury, 
Massachusetts, for the meeting of the Fraters of the 
Wayside Inn. 

They are not the same ministers who went there 
in February of 1903. Only three of that group are 
still alive. But the group of 1947 is seeking much the 
same thing that was sought forty-four years ago when 
J. F. Albion led the first company to the Inn. 

For what these Universalist ministers sought in 
1903 and have sought ever since is fellowship, the meet- 
ing of minds, the interplay of ideas, the quickening of 
loyalty and devotion. 

This year, those who came were named Etz, Hunt- 
ley, Cummins, Reamon, Kapp, Scott, Hoyt, Beach, 
Rice, Fiske, Rose, Ellenwood, Baughan, John Wood, 
Wyman, Fred Leming, Gus Leining, Lalone, van 
Schaick and Leonard Carmichael. 

Among those who were the life of the Retreat until 
a comparatively short time ago, were Tomlinson, Per- 
kins, Hall, McCollester, Hammet, Fischer and Sykes, 
and earlier, John Coleman Adams, Charles Tenney, 
F. A. Bisbee, Harry Holden and Charles Conklin. 

The love that some of these men had for the old 
Wayside Inn and for the Fraters is a part of the 
tradition of the place, and Perkins and Tomlinson kept 
their record of perfect attendance until near the close 
of their pilgrimage. 

At the meeting, January 19, 1947, one session was 
devoted to the subject, “Do You Remember?” led by 
William Wallace Rose. Do you remember how Vincent 
and Hammet made a dash after church on the 
Sunday of the Retreat to be the first to register? Do 
you remember the time McCollester talked to us about 
immortality? Do you remember Frank Hall telling 
about his boyhood chum dying of typhoid and the 
minister who said it was the will of God and how Hall 
with tears on his cheeks declared, “It waégn’t the will 
of God. It was dirty milk?” Do you remember Fred 
Perkins singing, “Captain Jenks of the Horse Marines,” 
or telling the story of, “Casey’s Funeral?” Do you 
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John van Schaick, Jr. 
Editor Emeritus 


| 
| 
| 


remember the last time that Albion was with us in the 
Retreat and how kind he was to the younger men? | 
The group alternately was rocked with laughter and | 
moved almost to tears. Favorite stories of men now| 
dead were retold, and ludicrous mistakes were brought | 
to light. To attempt to incorporate them in this nar-} 
rative, would be to give at the best, only the skeleton) 
of an unforgettable hour. | 
It must be remembered that these traditions of the} 
Fraters have been built upon the foundation of Ais | 
traditions associated with the Inn itself. “The Tales; 
of the Wayside Inn,” by the poet, Longfellow, made 
famous throughout the world the fact that a theologian 
a poet, a scholar, a Sicilian and others had spent sum 
mers together at the Inn and that they were friend 
of Longfellow. Also, that the Inn had been in th 
hands of one family for nearly two hundred years. I 
the meetings of the Fraters, the traditions of an earlie 
day are cherished and kept alive. So, on Monday nigh 
of the 1947 meeting, there was put on in the Inn parlo 
where Monti, Treadwell, Parsons and the others used 
to meet, a dramatic sketch entitled, “The Wayside Inn: 
Longfellow Comes Back.” Prof. Max A. Kapp was the 
author and acted the part of “The Voice.” Fred Lein) 
ing was Lyman Howe, the landlord. Wallace Fisk¢ 
was the young Longfellow of 1847. Dr. Cummins wa) 
Thoreau, Florence Fisher, one of the hostesses, wa! 
Margaret Fuller, Emerson Lalone was Nathaniel Ha 
thorne and Joe Beach was Bronson Alcott. It was fo 
a Longfellow Centennial in 1947 that all these famou 
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folk of Concord and vicinity were brought to life. 
Beautifully were the noble lines of Kapp acted by the 
company. The play closed with Thoreau reading the 
theologian’s tale, “The Legend Beautiful.” 

At the Tuesday night session, Roger Etz showed 
motion pictures of earlier retreats and the old spelling 
bee was revived, Etz standing No. one. 

The men had to use their brains at other sessions. 
Charles Wyman, a guest, reviewed, “How to Read the 
Bible,” by Goodspeed, and Donald Hoyt reviewed, 
“The Meeting of East and West,” by F. S. C. Northrop. 

There were other sessions not scheduled on subjects 
as far apart as immortality and impetigo—the one 
leading into profound problems of spiritism and the 
other, into the problem of homes where boys and 
girls have little or no chance for decency and righteous- 
ness, 

Those who have attended these sessions for a 
number of years look for and always find a warm 
welcome by the staff of the Inn and delicious meals in 
which everything from corn bread and Indian pudding 
| down to tender steaks and chickens and turkeys plays 
apart. And there never seems to be any holding back 
with butter or bacon, pie or ice cream, seconds and 
thirds and coffee. Nor are the open fires neglected. 
The wood boxes are filled. The Fraters help themselves. 
Probably never has there been a greater variety of 
weather than was furnished for 1947. The rains of the 
previous week had washed the streets of Boston clean 
and melted the snow so that the winter landscape 
round about was brown. But leaving Waltham, one ran 
‘into snow and soon there was a white landscape. Sun- 
day, there was glittering sunshine on snowfields with 
moderate temperature after a morning when it was 
down to eight degrees plus at the Inn. Monday, it was 
dark, foggy, rainy, icy. 

The buses did not pass until the road had been 
sanded. Visitors did not come. The Fraters enjoyed 
what Whittier calls, “the tumultous privacy of storm.” 
It grew warm as the day went on until Boston re- 
ported fifty-three degrees, the warmest January 20 in 
history. 

Tuesday, the sun was out and in the morning, it was 
springtime. At noon, we snapped back into winter 
with a gale from the Canadian northwest. Wednesday, 
‘we were down to zero. But, blow hot, blow cold, it was 
all the same in the parlor, in the tap room, or in the 
famous old kitchen. The men never tired of their asso- 
ciation. Some sat silent. Some told hilarious stories. 
Some chaffed each other. Some indulged in what is 
known as wise-cracking. None stood on their dignity. 
None were famous preachers, authors or officials. And 
the monologue was quickly, “laid on the table.” 

Tens of thousands of people visit the Wayside Inn 
every year. Though it is a center of new ideas, new 
methods, up-to-date business practices and up-to-date 
farming, it constantly reminds us of a past which gave 
direction and stability to the nation. The great wing 
thrust out behind the old building to make room for 
arge scale entertainment and refreshment never in- 
tudes to break the spell of the old colonial kitchen 
id tap room or the old parlors where the young 
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Sicilian, the poet, the student, the theologian and the 
landlord of Longfellow told their tales. 

The Fraters feel something of the spell. thrown 
about the place by the union of one of our oldest 
colonial structures with one of the most modern minded 
of landlords. 

They seldom see Henry Ford, this landlord of the 
Inn, but they never escape the influence of the man 
who led an industrial revolution in America and who 
is the great apostle of the new, who lovingly cherishes 
the little red school of “Mary’s Little Lamb” and the 
fireplace, ovens and kettles that produce what no 
Waldorf kitchen ever can produce. 

The men, whose eyes are set on the future, are able 
to achieve a better future because of immersion now 
and then in the past. 

Daniel Treadwell, the theologian of the Tales, like 
Henry Ford, was an inventor, who for years filled the 
Chair of Physics at Harvard College. Printing ma- 
chines, rope making machines, machines for making 
screws and nails were among his contributions to the 
future. At the Wayside Inn for weeks at a time in the 
summer, he found the change and the rest that he 
needed. 

So the past and the future seem to meet in the 
gathering of the Fraters every January. Forty-five 
times they have been helped in their eager planning 
for the future by the memories and associations, both 
of the old Inn and of their own aging fellowship. They 
leave the meetings seeing more clearly the danger of 
living in any past, however noble and pleasant it may 
be, and the other danger of thinking that nothing can 
be true that is old. That restless seeking for something 
different that afflicts us at times is tempered by the 
thought that great and beautiful things have been 
handed down. 

Wallace Fiske was Prior, Wallace Rose was Chap- 
lain and Ellsworth Reamon conducted the Communion 
Service at the closing session, Wednesday morning. 

R. C. Purdy has been the manager for the past two 
years and Mr. and Mrs. Purdy did much to show the 
Fraters how welcome they still are. 

There is one great regret often expressed by the 
Fraters: it is that a larger group can not be invited. 
The spirit of the Retreat is not exclusive, but the 
number of beds is limited. 

That other retreats throughout the country are 
springing up, is a source of deep thanksgiving to all 
who go annually to the Wayside Inn. 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 


One billion kilowatts of electric power, according to 
the Italian newspaper, J] Momento, have “disappeared” 
in black market deals in northern Italy. In southern 
Italy the Naples-Rome express, sidetracked on to rails 
which had no electric power, had to be pushed back 
by passengers until the electric current line was re- 


OVE) 


gained. 
* * 


Norway has agreed to accept six hundred Jewish 
refugees for permanent settlement as Norwegian citi- 
zens, and shipping arrangements are under way. (WP) 
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Latin America—Host To Homeless Millions? 


Richard F. Behrendt 


How far can this varied and underpopulated continent meet the 


desperate world need? 


The need and the possibilities challenge 


the United States and the other great powers to help Latin America 
make world brotherhood real by settling thousands of persons in 


need of homes. 


OST promising of all large-scale areas for settle- 

ment projects in our time is undoubtedly Latin 
America. What hope this can mean for the one million 
permanently displaced persons who still vegetate in 
European detention camps and makeshift dwellings, 
without homes, normal family life or work! They, and 
millions more, long with feverish intensity to escape 
from Europe, the grave of so many hopes and lives, 
and build anew. 

In Latin American countries, no prejudices of a self- 
appointed master race poison the air for a newcomer. 
Besides, these lands need immigrants from Europe, 
and have proclaimed as much ever since Juan Bautista 
Alberdi, distinguished Argentine thinker, long ago 
made the classic pronouncement that “to govern is to 
populate.” 


The so-called backwardness of many countries to 
the south is partly due to the fact that, unlike Anglo- 
America, they never received a sizable number of Euro- 
pean settlers with superior technical training, economic 
initiative and, in some cases, experience in self-govern- 
ment. Despite almost constant professions of eagerness 
for immigration, only a few Latin American countries, 
Argentina, Uruguay, southern Brazil and south-central 
Chile, received large numbers of settlers. During and 
after the world depression of the 1930’s, most of the 
nations adopted restrictive measures, sometimes mod- 
eled on the national quota system of the United States. 

This restrictive policy is now in some degree being 
officially changed. Brazil, with a new immigration law, 
has made plans to let in one hundred thousand new- 
comers a year, though the scheme has been watered 
down of late. However, Brazil, Argentina and Peru 
now have commissioners in Europe making preparatory 
studies for the selection of suitable immigrants. 


Latin America Opens the Door 


For a number of years, the Dominican Republic has 
offered settlement to refugees from Europe. At the 
ill-fated Refugee Conference of 1938 in Evian, that 
country was practically the only one to make a con- 
crete proposal. A few hundred refugees responded, but 
the experiment was hampered by transport difficulties 
caused by the war. Yet the country has repeated its 


willingness to receive up to one hundred thousand, and — 


its geographical area is only half the size of Virginia. 
Rural folk in Latin America urgently need doctors, 
dentists and pharmacists. Among the displaced per- 
sons in the American zone of Germany alone, reported 
Mr. La Guardia in November, 1946, there were one 
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thousand, twenty-six physicians and surgeons, six hun- 
dred seventy-seven dentists and five hundred seventy- 
nine pharmacists. Latin America, anxious to develop 
public utilities and industries, needs technicians and 
administrators. In the detention camps of the Ameri- 
can zone it could find six hundred ninety-two civil 
engineers, three hundred seventy-one architects, two 
thousand, five hundred thirty-nine business executives 
and three thousand, nine hundred eighty-five auditors 
and bookkeepers. 

Vast areas in South and Central America are under- 
populated or virtually empty. The population density 
of Latin America is seventeen per square mile, as 
against forty-five in the U.S. A. All the twenty repub- 
lics of this region, two and a half times as large as the 
continental United States, have, as a whole, a smaller 
population. | 

Hazards and Hopes 


The “Oriente” of Colombia, more than half the: 
entire country, with an area equal to that of ee | 
Germany, Austria and Belgium combined, or twice that: 
of Japan, has about one hundred and twenty-five thou+ 
sand inhabitants. Great areas in central Brazil, south- 


ern Argentina, northern and eastern Bolivia, centra 
and southern Venezuela, the eastern territories of th 
West Coast republics of South America, and the high: 
lands of Costa Rica, Nicaragua and Panama, can int 
theory support many millions of people. Yet they 
are among the least populated parts of the globe. | 


i 


Equally obvious, however, are the obstacles to rur 
settlement by natives of the temperate zone and 
more or less industrialized countries: the torrid an 
wet climate; tropical diseases; long distances to marke 
and sources of supply, with poor communication 
Large groups of the native population would in so 
cases be indifferent or even hostile, looking askance 
efforts to give aliens land and a comparatively con: 
fortable livelihood, in countries where most of t 3 
native-born lack both. The greed of influential la 
speculators will be met with, too, along with la 
monopolists—and, above all, unstable political am 
economic conditions. 


The real opportunities lie somewhere between t 
bright theoretical prospects and the dark picture oft 
painted by skeptics. The climate is not uniformly wi 
healthful; high areas escape excessive heat; tempera 
regions are available; sanitation has advanced contra 
to the myth fostered by white colonists living amo 
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colored peoples, no evidence exists that manual work 
in the tropics, where sanitation has been introduced, is 
harmful to whites. ; 

Modern air transport and roads are opening up 
vast areas until now remote and sometimes unexplored. 
Advances in agriculture and the use of tropical and sub- 
tropical products made during the war, point to new 
and promising lines of endeavor. 


A Constructive and Realistic Approach 


Much will depend on the attitude of European 
immigrants. They will have to show genuine willing- 
ness to adapt themselves to the new environment, with 
its strange and at first difficult conditions. They must 
determine to make a go of it and stick it out, without 
the seeming easy refuge of city life and its business 
ventures. Claims to remain a separate minority group 
within the host country will have to be abandoned. 
The languages, traditions and problems of the new 
country should be studied, positive relations with the 
native people cultivated, and joint enterprises and 
inter-marriage encouraged. Immigrants must consider 
themselves at once partners and fellow-citizens of the 
people among whom they make their new homes. This 
need not mean the dropping of separate religious ties. 

On the other hand, Latin American governments 
and people can do much to help sound resettlement by 
their own attitudes. They need to set up careful long- 
range plans for settlement, not subject to the frequent 
changes and hazards of political fortune. All agencies 
will need to assume grave responsibilities toward the 
newcomers as well as their own people. Settlers must 
be protected against exploitation by office holders. 

A fair chance must be given for newcomers to 
become permanent citizens and to develop the loyalty 
and emotional attachment which can thrive only on 
mutual helpfulness, and on equal rights and opportuni- 
ties. Good land will need to be provided, in accessible 
places, with adequate credit facilities, public health, 
education, co-operatives and local community life. 

But international agencies and nations not directly 
affected have responsibilities also. They will have to 
aid the Latin American nations in selecting the most 
desirable types of immigrants, and arranging trans- 
portation to the New World. They will need to carry 
some of the financial burden of resettlement. Espe- 
cially will they need to share in a permanent inter- 
national organization devoted to problems of migration. 
_ This world agency, which should have broader 
responsibilities than the International Refugee Organ- 
ization, should make continuous studies of population 
changes and migration movements, national and inter- 
national, and it should co-operate with governments, 
semi-official and private agencies in carrying forward 
resettlement projects. 

_ Tremendous as the “displaced persons” problem is 
in terms of human suffering and in the responsibility 
of those who can help to solve it, the task is ridiculously 
small in comparison to the problems of war—such as 
training and equipping military forces, making huge 
production adjustments, and finding means of long- 
distance transport. Constructive resettlement policies 
are important tests of our time in international co- 
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operation. Such policies are demanded not only in the 
interest of those millions of our contemporaries who 
must rebuild their lives, but for the sake of young 
countries in need of new productive citizens. They 
are demanded most of all, perhaps, in the interest of 
world order, the most vital concern of us all. 


Give A Man A Chance 
William C. Kernan 


HE other night before five hundred cheering mem- 
AL bers of the Boston Gridiron Club a Yale freshman, 
Levi Jackson, was awarded the George H. Lowe 
Memorial Trophy which is presented yearly to New 
England’s outstanding football player. 

Levi Jackson is a Negro, the first of his race ever 
to receive this award. 

Among the elite of New England’s gridiron world 
who were present to honor him were Coaches Dick 
Harlow of Harvard, Tuss McLaughry of Dartmouth, 
Hero Kopf of the Boston Yanks, and Referee Paul 
Swaffield. 

Reggie Root, Yale’s line coach, spoke warmly of 
Jackson as scholar and athlete and praised him as a 
man of integrity and purpose. Before going to college, 
Jackson was asked, ‘““Why do you want to enter Yale?” 
He answered, according to Root, “Because I want to 
get an education so that I can help my race better.” 

In accepting the award Jackson said, “It is very 
difficult for me to express my feelings. I own only part 
of this trophy. The other part belongs to the other 
members of the team and the coaches for giving us a 
very successful season.” 

Things like this are happening daily in many parts 
of America as Americans affirm their ancient faith 
that in this country recognition and reward belong to 
men of ability and achievement without respect to 
their race, religion, or national origin. ; 

Give a man a chance. Give him opportunity. 
Protect his rights—and talents, perhaps long buried, 
will be brought to light. That is the way American 
life is enriched. That is the way to progress. That 
is the American way. Give a man a chance. 


FREE TRADE IN IDEAS 


“When men have realized that time has upset 
many fighting faiths, they may come to believe even 
more than they believe the very foundations of their 
own conduct that the ultimate good desired is better 
reached by free trade in ideas—that the best test of 
truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted 
in the competition of the market, and that truth is 
the only ground upon which their wishes safely can 
be carried out. That, at any rate, is the theory of our 
Constitution. Jt is an experiment, as all life is an 
experiment ... While that experiment is part of our 
system I think we should be eternally vigilant against 
attempts to check the expression of opinions that we 
loathe and believe to be fraught with death.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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Lent: A Time to Get Our Bearings 


Flint M. Bissell 


The liberal has no external disciplines imposed on him by arbitrary 
authority. His is therefore the greater duty of self-imposed disciplines. 
Lent is both an opportunity and a challenge to free souls. 


RADITIONALLY and historically Lent is a time 

for special religious exercise. Commemorating the 
last forty days of the earthlife of Jesus, it focuses our 
thought on the significance of that unique personality, 
admittedly the most uplifting influence of all time. 
Jesus’ career is a record of paradoxes. He lived on 
earth only thirty years, but for nineteen hundred years 
his has been the most vital of personalities. His pub- 
lic ministry was limited to four years, but it changed 
the course of world history. He never studied psy- 
chology, but he understood human nature better than 
any psychiastrist. He never heard of Dale Carnegie, 
but he was master of the art of “making friends and 
influencing people.” 

His brief life ended in defeat and failure, but his 
has been the most successful life and his the greatest 
victory of history. He has been dead nearly two thou- 
sand years, and is the most alive personality in the 
world. 

And — with the most understandable program of 
life ever offered man, he is the most misunderstood of 
teachers. Where he preached the simplest doctrine of 
right living, his followers have insisted, in his name, 
on a mass of sterile beliefs in impossible dogmas. The 
“sweet reasonableness” of his way of life. has been 
twisted into a devious maze of miracle, magic and 
unethical bargaining. 

The result of all this is that millions of people do 
not know that religion can be reasonable, think that 
Christianity is an impracticable dream, and, therefore 
make no pretence of Christian living. 

Meantime science and the practical arts have been 
striding ahead in seven-league boots; amusement has 
become big business and business, big and little, has 
commandeered more and more of men’s interest, time 
and energy; the church has lost most of its authority 
and much of its influence; the life of the spirit has been 
all but quenched by a rampant materialism. 


The ledger of human affairs is off-balance: Money 
looms too large, righteousness too little; power is too 
mighty, morals too weak.. Man has gained control of 
gigantic forces, but not control of himself. 

Now Lent comes and says, “Let’s straighten things 
out a bit.” Lent is a time to get bearings, adjust com- 
passes, take inventory, and. adopt a spiritual budget 
more nearly in balance. It is a time to remind our- 


selves that we are not mere animals, but human beings - 


with immortal souls. It is a time to.remind ourselves 
that, for all his divine inheritance and_.all his really 
impressive achievements, man.is. still pretty small po- 
tatoes. His world is a,-speck of dust in a far-flung 
universe. He is at the mercy of forces of which he 
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has no control. Also he is in control of forces which 
he hasn’t learned to use wisely. 

It is a time to remind ourselves that God isn’t just 
a myth or a nebulous idea, but the great Reality, on 
whom we depend for every breath we draw. 

It is a time to fetch the Bible out of its hiding place 
and get acquainted with some of the greatest things 
in literature: It is a time to dust off ideas, belieisy 
faiths and appraise them for what they are worth; a 
time to discard prejudices, bigotries, superstitions, 
erudges and grouches; a time to get on our knees, in 
spirit anyway, and pray. A time to re-orient ourselves, 
see where we are, where we are headed, and where we 
ought to be going. And to get a grip on ourselves, 
stock up on spiritual fuel, get going in right directions 
and keep going. 

And Lent is a time to overhaul and straighten out 
our ideas about the church to see that it is the one 
institution in the world which is trying in a big way 
to improve the world in the only way it can be im- 
proved, by improving the human nature of which the 
world is made; to see that though it has its faults, it 
is the best thing in sight; to understand the simple 
truth that the only hope of a good world is Christian- 
ity, the only hope of Christianity the Christian church. 
and the only hope of the church is men and womer 
with enough of sacrificial spirit to make the Churclk 
what it should be, and what it will be when all whe 
believe in it put themselves into it with the enthusi 
asm they give to business, politics, pleasure. | 


| 
And it is a time for Universalists to get a truer lins 
on the Universalist Church, to acquaint themselve: 
with what it really is, what it stands for, and what i 
is trying to do; to realize the world’s need of what o : 
Church has to offer, and to strengthen its arm to fulfi) 
its mission. | 


SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 


Packages of food and clothing should be sent © 
to the 


UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION WAREHOUS 
31 EAST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


The Service Committee has shipping tags o 
stickers which it will furnish on application. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
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An Investment in Brotherhood 
Beulah S. Cone 


ONCE heard of a little boy who went to church to 

hear a missionary speak. He said he had given a 
dollar to the work of this missionary and he wanted 
to find out what the missionary did with the dollar. 
We are all interested to know what our investments 
have accomplished. Appeals are made in the interest 
of property and equipment, and necessarily so. With- 
out a good plant, we cannot accomplish much. In 
reality, however, we know that the important factor is 
| the lives we touch. Last spring, when I visited the 
Jordan Neighborhood House in Suffolk, West Virginia, 
I had a wonderful insight into some of the results of 
our kindergarten. I wished that all Universalists in- 


‘Faith In The Liberal Church 


Edna P. Bruner 


_ If anyone were taken blindfold on a long airplane 
ride and dropped by parachute in the night on some 
spot he had never seen or heard of before, it doesn’t 
take much imagination to know that that person would 
be seeking his way home, home to where he has mean- 
ing and associations and satisfactions. 

Most of us have never been thus blindfolded and 
‘dropped by parachute, and yet, every person sooner or 
later comes starkly to the point where consciously and 
perhaps desperately he is seeking meanings and associa- 
tions and satisfactions for his own life. There is no 
young person or older person, who has not had this 
experience. The history books and the daily papers 
(and the novels!) indicate the experience to be a 
‘common one to all men. It is true, likewise, of nations. 
“Faith” means many things but the liberal emphasis 
is that adequate faith is something each one of us has 
to have. Whoever we are, wherever we are, we haven't 
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terested in this work could be there to have the same 
experience. 

The occasion was the kindergarten graduation set 
ahead so that Mrs. Chappelle, who was leaving Suffolk, 
might have a part in it. I was there in time to see a 
complete rehearsal, the day before the event. Begin- 
ning with the processional of graduates through the 
entire program I was thrilled and inspired. I had 
known that the kindergarten was not just a place for 
mothers to leave their children while they were at 
work. Here was evidence that our teachers had been 
opening doors and windows on life for these little ones. 
Their happy, intelligent faces showed it. But most of 
all it was shown at the roll call, when each child told 
what he would like to do when he was grown. The 
kindergarten evidently had fostered aspirations, not 
as to ways of earning more but to being more. One 
could say these were idle dreams of children, hardly 
more than babies. The dreams are significant. When 
we read of the lives of the great of this race, we realize 
that dreams are not idle, but the beginning of a strug- 
gle against unbelievable hardships and handicaps and 
the achievement of real greatness. I am happy to have 
a part, though a small one, in a work that is putting 
dreams into the hearts of little children that promise 
lives of usefulness and satisfaction in the future. 

I am convinced we shall find that this work at 
Suffolk has always been doing this. Lillian Smith 
suggests we try to put ourselves in the position of 
Negro people. I doubt very much if we can. Our 
own experiences do not fit us to comprehend the in- 
tolerable burden of injustice and deprivation many 
Negroes must endure. We can only approach such 
comprehension. We can be glad that we are part of 
a work that is giving children inspiration that may help 
them to climb up through this darkness into the light. 


any desire to land, or to be landed, in some lonely, 
unsatisfying place or condition. We want directions 
for something better than that! 

“Faith” means many things in many churches. It 
means more than one thing in the Universalist Church, 
for faith, like life and music, has many chords and 
harmonies; it is seldom simple in a complex world; it is 
related always to everything else. One function of the 
Church’s program is to help the person discover the 
larger relationships in which his life is cast. The need 
is real, for grown-ups as well as for children. 

Each person has his own adventure in living. 

Because of this, “Faith of our fathers” is not 
enough. We need the truths discovered of old but to 
stop with them would be like taking the gift of life 
from one’s parents and stopping, without living out 
one’s own life and passing life on to children. Faith, 
like life, isn’t something finished but something to move 
forward with and yet to. Whatever else it is, it is the 
zest, the desire, the understanding, the trust, the 
glimpses of vision, and the will for triumphant, worthy 
living now. 
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Are You As smart As An Oyster: 


Frank D. Adams 


The kingdom of heaven is like a merchant in search of fine pearls, who, 
on finding one pearl of great value, went and sold all that he had and 


bought it. 


—Matt. 13:45 


A thorn was given me in the flesh, a messenger of Satan to harass me, to 


keep me from being too elated. 


VERYONE knows what a pearl is; perhaps you are 
fortunate enough to own one. A genuine pearl, I 
mean, not one of the synthetic kind, however fine-look- 
mg it may be. Not everybody knows precisely how 
pearls are produced. We know that oysters are some- 
how involved, but that is about the extent of our in- 
formation. 

To put it in simple terms, pearls are the outcome of 
a disease—a pathological product, the scientist would 
say. They are formed inside a certain species of oyster 
while the oyster is still alive and going about his regular 
business. Their origin is always due to a misfortune, 
a piece of oyster bad luck that the poor fellow would 
avoid if he could. He gets his food, you know, by 
opening his shell and inhaling it, so to speak, from the 
surrounding water. Once in a while, when the shell is 
thus opened, some foreign substance, usually a tiny 
grain of sand sneaks in with the food. This grain of 
sand lodges in the soft, jellylike substance of the 
oyster’s interior and just sticks there. 

What does the oyster do then? The unwelcome 
visitor sets up an irritation, but the oyster can’t get 
rid of it. It is like the man in the play who came to 
dinner and stayed and stayed for months on end. The 
oyster is smart enough to know that he has a perma- 
nent guest on his hands and that he must do something 
about it for self-protection. So he begins to isolate that 
grain of sand. He builds a wall around it to stop the 
irritation and seal in the infectious matter it has 
brought in with it. 

The material of this wall is carbonate of lime, the 
same material out of which the oyster makes his shell. 
This is deposited around the grain of sand in tiny, thin, 
successive layers. It is what we call mother-of-pearl, 
and that is an accurate description. Little by little, 
a series of these partly transparent skins is laid upon 
one another and the size of the growth is increased. 

In about seven years, the result of this very intelli- 
gent process is a lovely pearl. A beautiful thing it is; 
and some of its more perfect specimens have com- 
manded fabulous prices. Julius Caesar presented one 
of his favorite women with a pearl estimated in our 
money as worth two hundred forty thousand dollars. 
Tradition says that Cleopatra dissolved and swallowed 
one such gem worth three hundred thousand dollars. 
A French gem-merchant, some three hundred years 
ago, found a pearl in his travels which he sold to the 
Shah of Persia for nine hundred thousand dollars. Only 
very wealthy persons are able to own strings of genuine, 
well-matched pearls. 
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able to extract the hateful thing with a pin or the point 


== 2) Cotalizaa 


No wonder that Jesus used this simile in one of the 
shortest of his parables! Just a single sentence tells 
the whole story. This merchant was willing to sell all 
he had, turn all the rest of his property into money, that 
he might possess this pearl of great value. It was 
worth everything else he owned. The kingdom of 
heaven, said Jesus, is like that; worth everything one 
might have to give up to possess it. It is the pearl of 
great price. 

Pearls, in both a literal and a figurative sense, are 
found studded all through the Bible. Take your con- 
cordance and search them out. Then take your dic- 
tionary of familiar quotations and see how richly our 
literature in general is strewn with pearls. 

The point here, we shall come back to it presently, 
is that calamity turned into opportunity. The oyster 
was pretty smart. According to the best data we can 
gather, an oyster doesn’t have much mind. Indeed, 
from the human point of view, he doesn’t appear to 
have any. But the manner in which that obnoxious 
grain of sand is made the nucleus of a gem of tran- 
scendant value indicates something very like what we 
call intelligence. 

* * * * 

We move on now to another vivid figure of speech 
—not a simile but a metaphor. In his letter to the 
Corinthians, Paul gives us a little close-up of his per-_ 
sonal experience. It seems that he had seen a vision. 
He was caught up into the third heaven. That is the 
way he expresses it, and there heard secrets which he! 
was not permitted to reveal. The account is so vague | 
that we do not know just what his experience S| 
But it had a tendency to puff him up, give him a feel-| 
ing of spiritual importance. Such a wonderful revela- 
tion! And to him alone! To deflate his swelling ego, 
the Lord put an affliction upon him. 

He describes it as a thorn in the flesh; but whether 
that is to be taken in a literal sense we do not know.) 
It may have been a figure of speech used to describe: 
almost any kind of physical ailment. But if it was; 
actually a thorn in his flesh, we all know how to sym-: 
pathize with him. You know how it is — getting a: 
sliver, or a thorn, or a fragment of glass or metal in 
your finger. As a barefoot boy, my feet were often! 
subject to such discomforts. 

Discomforts they were indeed! Even if we were 


| 
| 
| 


of a jack-knife — it’s a wonder we escaped infection! 
it was painful enough. If it had gone in very deep an 
we were not able to extract it, it soon festered an 
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became sore. Later, if efforts to dislodge it were still 
unsuccessful, nature took a hand and began to do what 
the oyster did. 

A kind of isolating wall was built up around the 
offending substance, thus protecting the surrounding 
tissue from further infection. Men have been known 
to carry for years in their flesh bullets or bits of shrap- 
nel which nature had wrapped around in this way for 
safety. 

But the irritation remained; and from time to time 
there were twinges of pain, fever, or perhaps attacks of 
rheumatism. 

This, it would appear, was Paul’s experience. If it 
was an actual thorn in his flesh, he couldn’t extract it, 
and it flared up now and then in some painful fashion. 
If it was some chronic infirmity — there is a tradition, 
you know, that Paul was an epileptic — its recurrences 
continued to plague him no end. He was being con- 
tinually reminded that he was just a human creature 
after all and subject to all the infirmities of our frail 
human flesh. 

What was there to be proud of? Why should such 


a pain-wracked creature be puffed up? 


So Paul had something to cope with that he could 
not get rid of. He tried to get rid of it, of course. He 
prayed to have it taken away. He prayed three times, 
he tells us, but his prayer was not answered. That is, 
it was not answered in the way he desired. The truth 


| is that all our prayers are answered. But more often 
| than not the answer is No instead of the Yes that we 
expected and wanted so much. That is a fortunate 


thing, too, for if we got everything we prayed for, we’d 
make an awful mess of our lives. A worse mess than 


we commonly do. 


Paul’s prayer was answered. Instead of reaching 
down out of heaven and extracting the thorn from-his 
flesh, the voice of God came to him, saying: “You 


have my grace, and that is enough. It is through your 


weakness and infirmity, if you accept them in the right 
spirit that my power in and through you is made 
manifest.” 

Thenceforward Paul, to use his own expression, 
glorified in his infirmities. He saw them as means of 


|| keeping his mind set upon the right things. He might 
| have lapsed into self-pity and become a whining, com- 
| plaining hypochondriac, blaming humankind, God and 


the universe for his misfortunes. As an oyster he might 


|} have worried about that grain of sand until it infected 
his whole being and finally killed him outright. 


But 
he didn’t. He isolated it, put it in its place, and in 
due time it came out a lovely pearl. His own weakness 


‘served to remind him of the unfailing power of God. 


His physical infirmity became the soil out of which 


sprang the most fragrant flowers of the spirit. 


* * * * 


There were only two thorns to the oyster’s dilemma. 


‘}He had but two alternatives. Assuming that he had 


the power of choice, he could turn this way or that way. 


(He could exhaust himself fretting at his misfortune 


and in‘a hopeless effort to eject the ugly grain of sand; 
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or he could accept the situation and compel it to serve 
a higher end. 

Even so with Paul, he couldn’t get at the thorn 
to remove it, for it had sunk deep into his frail human 
fiesh. Should he kick and complain, thus making him- 
self and everyone around him miserable with his 
martyr-complex? Or should he find in his affliction a 
means of greater wisdom and spiritual strength? 

Both chose the latter alternative; the oyster because 
it had no sense, Paul because he had a great deal of 
sense. A paradox, if you please. 

There is an old saying that, when you get to the end 
of your rope, tie a knot in it and hang on. Likewise 
the old saw about the wolf at the door. It has been 
remodeled thus: Strangle and skin the beast and make 
yourself a fur-coat. In both these adages, the same 
lesson is implied. Man’s extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity. When our own resources are exhausted, we 
look about for some source of strength outside and 
beyond ourselves. We didn’t think of that, or even 
acknowledge that it could be necessary, in days and 
circumstances when we were so cocky and sure of our 
own self-sufficiency. 

The Source is there, a healing power, latent, im- 
minent in the universe. The oyster fell back upon it 
by a kind of bivalve instinct. Paul resorted to it 
through spiritual intuition. “TI boast of my weakness,” 
he said, still speaking metaphorically, “that the divine 
power may rest upon me.” In the margin of your New 
Testament, you may find another and striking rendi- 
tion of that clause, “may rest upon me.” In the original 
Greek it is literally, “may spread a tabernacle over me.” 

Think of that! There is a divine power in the uni- 
verse, ready, if we are only willing to take refuge under 
it, to spread its protection like a tabernacle over our 
heads. But we betake ourselves to that refuge, only 
when we see that there is no other way to turn. 


* * * * 


How tragically the world is in that situation at this 
very moment! A war has just ended. That is, actual 
physical combat has been temporarily suspended. It 
was just another war, another outbreak in the end- 
less succession of wars. We perceive that it has settled 
nothing, for the same irritations are there, the same 
conflict of interests, the same clash of ambitions, 
Why do we perpetuate the vicious circle? Why spend 
our energies, as so many are doing right now, in think- 
ing up ways to win the next war, when we ought to 
be getting at the root of all wars? 

Isn’t it time to begin asking some searching ques- 
tions? Why, when you get right down to it, have all 
the pages of human history been drenched in blood? 
The blood of our fellow-men, shed by our own hands! 
What are the reasons which lead us, at the slightest 
provocation, to leap at each others’ throats? What is 
the grain of sand that has lodged in the tissues of our 
human life to set up this endless irritation? How shall 
we deal with it so that it may become, not a source of 
unending pain, but one of the most precious ornaments 
of life? What is the thorn in the flesh that has kept 
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the temperature of the body politic at fever heat 
through all the centuries? 

Answer that question and you have found the 
source of all the quarrels and conflicts in your own 
home, your own business, and among the neighbors 
on your own street. For each individual is the world 
in miniature. 

Even conflicts in churches, if we deal with them 
with intelligence and Christian forbearance, may be 
made means of enriching our fellowship and so ad- 
vancing the cause of the kingdom. And what church 
does not have them? Paul had to deal with them in 
Corinth, in Galatia, even in Philippi, that congrega- 
tion of almost ideal co-operators. 

And so we might go on. To us as individuals it 
boils down to this. Are we turning our troubles into 
pearls? Are we as smart as an oyster? Are you mak- 
ing your thorn in the flesh a means of grace or a 
source of unhappiness? That little quarrel at home; 
that grudge against a fellow-worker; that annoying 
condition of your job? Many a lovely character has 
grown out of some physical infirmity. Many a radiant 
spirit has been nurtured in a wheel-chair. But it calls 
for an awakened soul, directed by intelligence. 


* * * * 


Victories such as these are not won by head-on 
collisions, but rather in the silence of our own hearts. 
Though men have tried it again and again, the king- 
dom is not taken by storm. 

There is a story in Genesis, an allegory, that makes 
this very clear. Jacob was on his way back, after a 
long absence, to seek a reconciliation with his brother 
Esau whom he had outwitted and defrauded through 
deception. In fact, up to this time Jacob was not an 
admirable character. While in exile, and sometimes 
by trickery, he had grown rich and prosperous. But 
his conscience nagged him. He wanted to get back 
on good terms with his brother. Moreover, he was 
afraid, afraid that his overtures would have a hostile 
reception. 

So he lingered behind alone one night after send- 
ing his caravan on ahead. When darkness had come 
down a man—or was it a man?—drew near and grap- 
pled with him. The two wrestled till dawn, neither 
one gaining the mastery. “Let me go,” said his an- 
tagonist, “for the day is breaking.” “I will not,” 
replied: Jacob, “unless you bless me.’ Whereupon 
this being, man or angel, struck Jacob’s thigh and 
threw it out of joint. But he gave him the blessing, 
and with it a change of name as a token. Henceforth 


his name would be Israel, which means literally Striver- 
with-God. 


Jacob wrestled and won. But the victory was 
over himself, his old, arrogant, scheming self. Humbled 


and ashamed, he met his brother and they were rec- 
onciled. 


Always thereafter Jacob walked with a limp; but 
that limp was the symbol of a chastened and sweetened 
spirit. An ugly grain of sand had become a pearl.. 
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- best I'd ever done. 


The Surprise 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


DARESAY it is the same with you as it is with me; 

there are some things you want to do and can't, 
and there are other things you can do and won’t. But 
I wonder if you have noticed this of which I am going 
to tell you. 

I don’t care what anybody says—in my own way I 
am a very tidy man. You might not think so, if you 
saw the piles of books on my floor and the heaps of 
letters and papers on my desk; but that is just how I 
put them in good order, and I know where to find 
everything. 

All the same, I have one dreadful fault. I hate 
putting away my clothes. I hate folding my gloves and 
putting them on the shelf, where there are half a 
dozen left-hand gloves all waiting to be reunited to their 
lost twins. I hate brushing my coat and putting it on 
the hanger. I even hate hanging my ties on the rack. 
If you asked me sometimes what I most would love to 
do, I would say: “I’d love to leave my ties and gloves 
and studs and coats and all the rest just where I'd 
thrown them off.” 

But a surprising thing happened to me the other 
day. 

It was a Monday morning, and I left all my clothes 
in a vast muddle, pretending to myself that I would 
come back and tidy them, but secretly hoping that be- 
fore I got there, someone else would have come and 
done it for me. Then I went to my warm red room 
among my books and pictures to do something I very 
much like doing—that was to write a story for children 
to read. 

So I sat down in front of Jeremiah, my typewriter, 
slipped into his clutch a sheet of paper, and tried to 
begin. 

I couldn’t get started. .. . I wrote some silly words 
and tore up three sheets of paper .. . I tried again, and 
again. Not a single idea for a good story would come. 
My head seemed to be full of cotton-wool. I tried and 
tried, and I couldn’t. I couldn’t do the very thing I 
most liked to do. | 

I sat miserably with my head bent over J ene | 
Suddenly, I had what seemed a hopeless thought. “Vl. 
give up,” I said to myself. “T’'ll go and do something | 
else. VI—Tll tidy up.” And I went. 

I picked up my ties; I put my shoes together; I) 
brushed my coat; I grovelled for studs. I did every-| 
thing, scimping nothing. 

And when I had finished doing the thing I disliked, 
I said to myself: : “There now! I’m much too tired to do. 
anything more.” And I went back to my room and 
slumped into my red leather chair. 

I was up again in a jiffy. I gave Jeremiah.a new: 
sheet of paper. I tapped and tapped and tapped. L 
couldn’t stop. I finished a story—one of the nicest andi 
It was so surprising. 

So I learned again something that is true. To do a 
thing you don’t like doing, and do it well, often makes 
you able, like magic, to do better the thing you hike 
most of all to do and sometimes can’t. It really works, 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Two Interesting Old Letters 


To the President of the United States: The Address 
of the Convention of the Universal Church, Phila- 
delphia, 1790. 


Sir, 
Permit us, in the name of the Society whom we 
represent, to concur in the numerous congratulations 


which have been offered to you since your accession 
to the government of the United States. 


For an account of our principles, we beg leave 
to refer you to the pamphlet which we have now the 
honor to put into your hands. In this publication it 
will appear, that the peculiar doctrine which we hold, 
ws not less friendly to the order and happiness of 
society, than it is essential to the perfections of the 
Deity. 


It is a singular circumstance in the history of this 


doctrine, that it has been preached and defended in 
every age, since the first promulgation of the gospel; 
but we represent the first society professing this doc- 
trine, that have formed themselves into an independent 
church. Posterity will hardly fail of connecting this 
memorable event with the auspicious years of peace, 
liberty and free inquiry, which distinguished the ad- 
mimstration of General Washington. 

We join thus publicly with our affectionate fellow- 
citizens, in thanks to Almighty God, for the last of his 
numerous signal acts of goodness to our country, in 
preserving your valuable life in a late dangerous in- 
disposition; and we assure you, Sir, that duty will not 
prompt us, more than affection, to pray, that you may 
long continue the support and ornament of our coun- 
try, and that you may hereafter fill a higher station, 
and enjoy the greater reward of being a King and 
Priest to our God. 


Signed, in behalf and by order of the Convention, 


JOHN MURRAY 
W. EUGENE IMLAY 


Reply of the President to the Convention of the 
Universalist Church, lately assembled in Philadelphia. 


Gentlemen, 


I thank you cordially for the congratulations which 
you offer on my appointment to the office I have the 
honor to hold in the government of the United States. 

It gives me the most sensible pleasure to find, that, 
m our nation, however different are the sentiments of 
the citizens on religious doctrines, they generally con- 
cur mm one thing: for their political professions and 
practices are almost universally friendly to the order 


and happiness of our civil institutions. I am also 


happy in finding this disposition particularly evinced 


by your society. It is moreover my earnest desire, 
that all the members of every association or commu- 
nity, throughout the U. States, may make such use 
of the auspicious years of peace, liberty, and free in- 
quiry, with which they are now favored, as they shall 
hereafter find occasion to rejoice for having done. 
With great satisfaction, I embrace this opportunity 
to express my acknowledgments for the interest my 
affectionate fellow citizens have taken in my recovery 
from a late dangerous indisposition; and I assure you, 
gentlemen, that in mentioning my obligations for the 
effusions of your benevolent wishes on my behalf, I 
feel animated with new zeal, that my conduct may 
ever be worthy of your favorable opinion, as well as 
such as shall, in every respect, best comport with the 
character of an intelligent and accountable being. 


G. WASHINGTON 


Copied by Ida Ford Gough 
From THE SALEM GAZETTE 
August 17, 1790. 


of Tuesday, 


Let's Have More Preaching 
Missions 


NE of the objectives of our Five Year Program, 
indeed the primary objective, is the revitalization 


of our liberal religious faith. Preaching missions care- 


fully planned, enthusiastically carried through, and in- 
telligently followed up help mightily in accomplishing 
this end. ‘Two preaching missions were held recently, 
one in Pennsylvania and one in New York State. 
Reports indicate that interest in liberal religion was 
stimulated greatly by these gatherings. The speakers 
were volunteers, busy parish ministers who without 
extra compensation did extra work for the good of the 
order. The local committees were on the job with 
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adequate publicity and careful arrangements. The 
amount of permanent good done the cause of liberal 
religion in these communities depends of course on 
the degree and intensity of the follow up work done 
by local leaders, lay as well as clergy. A consistently 
conscientious program will mean a continually grow- 
ing religious liberalism in those communities. 

All of our state and regional groups should carry 
out a program of preaching missions. The Five Year 
Program Committee headed by Dr. Stanley Manning 
will gladly give practical and tangible help to any 
group that will do its part on the field. The initiative 
however, rests with the local group. If you want a 
preaching mission in your area, plan for it and then 
ask your Five Year Program Committee for help, 

Let’s have more of these fine preaching missions. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Friendly House 


FRIENDLY HOUSE 


A young man has died in a car acci- 
dent. Groups of Christian neighbors 
gather to discuss in whispers the state 
of his soul at the moment of death and 
his chances hereafter. He doesn’t ap- 
pear to have made any sort of dying 
confession; he was a “sinner,” and his 
chances are slim indeed. 


Among the anxious questioners are 
several members of our Inman’s Chapel 
congregation. 

Yes, fundamentalism has strong roots 
in western North Carolina. Liberalism 
is something foreign and little under- 
stood even by many who attend our 
services week by week. And liberalism 
is not something that can be thrust up- 
on people, or expounded in a _ hurry. 
Most of our younger folk honestly want 
to understand it more thoroughly, and 
are confused because one can’t condense 
the whole content of the Universalist 
message into a simple catch-phrase. And 
they summarize their bewilderment by 
saying, “Everybody we ask about Uni- 
versalism tells us something different.” 
One person defined it thus: “Universal- 
ism means picking out of all religions 
the bits that appeal to us.” 


One has to grow into Universalism. 
Through the years these young people 
have absorbed from the words and lives 
of faithful teachers far more of its spirit 
than they can express in words. They 
feel the vast difference between their 
outlook and that of the strictly creedal 
churches around them. They are 
thoughtful and keenly interested in reli- 
gion. 

Last Sunday we had anounced an 
evening service to discuss the topic, 
“The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus.” 
Rain was pouring down in torrents, but 
at the appointed hour three cars drove 
up, and eleven people (eight of them 
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young men) came in for the meeting. 
Nearly all took part in the closing dis- 
cussion; no one appeared to agree abso- 
lutely with all I had said. Several wish- 
ed to think about it before expressing 
an opinion. 


All this goes to show that the work 
the Universalist women are carrying on 
here in the mountains has healthy roots 
and shows great promise. It must pro- 
ceed slowly and carefully, without 
fireworks—but it is tremendously worth- 
while: a steady light burning in a dark 
place. 

Now that we are no longer a “charity 
project,” we should be looking forward 
to gradually taking our place on an 
equal footing with the other North Caro- 
lina churches. Our people have an inde- 
pendent spirit, are willing and generous 
in giving to every. good cause. I 
strongly recommend that they be al- 
lotted some small share of their minis- 
ter’s salary for this current year. 


Time is proving the wisdom of our 
resolve to ask that clothing be no longer 
sent to Friendly House. The few 
needy families in the community are 
well cared for—especially at Christmas 
time—by the local Welfare Society and 
other charitable organizations. Instead 
of handing out clothing, we want to 
encourage the girls to make their own 
clothes—now that we have a good 
sewing-machine, sent by the Syracuse, 
New York, ladies. One girl of twelve 
has taken on a sewing project in con- 
nection with the 4-H Club at school, 
and will come here to use our machine. 


So, will all Associations please note: 
No boxes of clothing of any kind (lay- 
ettes included) are needed any longer at 
Friendly House. 

We do welcome books, especially at- 
tractive storybooks for young children, 
and can never get enough puzzles and 


games. If you wish to send secondhand 
‘Sunday School supplies, please write first 
to ask whether or not we can use them. 


There is great need for more work 
with children. The shortage of good 
school-teachers is acutely felt this year 
in our section. But it seems impossible 
to carry on formal club work in this 
farming community with any regularity. 
One has to do one’s best with the in- 
dividuals and the small groups that come 
in almost daily. I have three beginners 
in piano who come twice a week for les- 
sons, and the prospect of three more. 
Some day we shall put on a music ap- 
preciation program and have _ these 
children play. 


It is not too early to think about the 
coming Vacation School. Next summer 
I should like to hold it at the Retreat, 
three miles away, where the majority of 
our Sunday School children live. It 
may be difficult to find a suitable place, 
but I know we shall have the co-opera- 
tion of our friends there. I also plan 
to conduct a campaign against flies, of- 
fering substantial prizes for improvement. 
Perhaps some of you friends would like 
to help us! 


I was talking with a friend today who 
has the welfare of our little church very 
much at heart. “Our greatest problem,” 
she said, “is not the physical or eco- 
nomic condition of the people. It is 
superstition.” Superstition is not al- 
ways linked with poverty and want, but 
may persist for a time even after the pay 
envelope is comfortably fat and the 
standards of living raised well above 
penury. Now that there is no longer a. 
need to provide for our temporal needs, 
Universalist women can be free to bat- 
tle with this spiritual foe, which is far: 
more deadly and formidable. This, gk | 
all, is the church’s peculiar task. 


Rosauie A. West 


MRS. MULFORD TO MAKE 
WESTERN TRIP 
Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, president of 
The Association of Universalist Women,, 
leaves Chicago February 20, for a visits 
to the women’s groups in Universalist 
c 2 5 | 
churches in Iowa and California. 


DEDICATION DAY SERVICES 


Eighty-five local churches and on 
state organization (Rhode Island) hav 
ordered Dedication Day Services, total 
ing 3600 to date. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


“Come Along with us to 


Universalists are making brotherhood 
real at Jordan Neighborhood House, 
Suffolk, Va. The kindergarten, clinics, 
library, mothers’ club and game room 
serve the needs of many Negro families 
in this community. American Friend- 
ship Offerings from Church schools help 
to carry on this work. Serving on the 
staff are Mrs. Annie B. Willis, director, 
assisted by Mrs. Virginia Wilson in the 
kindergarten, Ethel Whack in the library, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Davis, public health 
nurse is in charge of the clinic. 


POSTERS ON 


We all need to realize our interde- 
pendence on each other. People in the 
United States are too prone to think 
that we are superior to all others. We 
sometimes forget that our country could 
never have even come into being if we 
had not had the benefits of many civili- 
zations which were old before we ex- 
isted. 

To illustrate our debt to many peo- 
ples, a teacher may have members of 
her class serve foods of another nation- 
ality. They will find that we are in- 
debted to some other people for our 
dishes, silverware, linen, and _ foods. 

Even turkey and cranberry sauce are 
ours by virtue of the Indians. 


Other illustrations of our interde- 
pendence may be brought home by the 
making of posters. Quotations from 
outstanding Americans like Wendell 
Willkie, Woodrow Wilson, Theodore 
‘Roosevelt and the like, enunciating 
their belief in the principles of democ- 
racy may be illustrated by pictures and 
photographs of people of various racial 
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INTERDEPENDENCE 


Jordan Neighborhood House.” 


and cultural origin. Freedom of the 
press, of religion, of speech and of as- 
sembly may be illustrated similarly, 
choosing a quotation from the Bill of 
Rights. 

Four such posters have been prepared 
under the title: “We Hold These 
Truths.” The accompanyingy folder 
states: “Their purpose is to illustrate 
statements of four great Presidents, re- 
vealing to American boys and girls 
that we are a country of many na- 
tional backgrounds, of many religions, 
of many racial origins. Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s pronouncement on freedom of 
religion; Abraham Lincoln’s plea for 
equality; George Washington’s stress on 
citizenship and Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
recognition of the dangers of a divided 
country can all be springboards for 
discussion of the urgent necessity for a 
united America. These statements can, 
indeed, be more than springboards for 
discussion. They can be starters for a 
study of the contributions of all na- 
tionalities, races and creeds of our 
country. They can serve as a basis of 
community surveys in order that your 
students may find the positive factors 
in your own town or city.” 

To secure these free posters write 
Council Against Intolerance in America, 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR THE WORKERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


“Your Neighbor Around the Corner,” 
by Edna Acheson* is an outline sug- 
gesting a novel kind of workers’ con- 
ference for teachers in the church school. 
Its aim is to help teachers to under- 


stand the ethnic groups in their own 
community, and so guide their pupils 
into friendly and_ kindly attitudes 
toward all their neighbors. As a way 
of building appreciation among differ- 
ing races, faiths and nationalities, a 
church community festival is suggested. 
This would be most interesting, in com- 
munities where a wide variety exists. 
Even among those who are “old settlers.” 
interesting customs may be shared, if 
they draw upon memories and treasures 
from great-grandmothers and grand- 
fathers. 

The festival begins with an inter- 
change of experiences, such as_ those 
relating to celebrating the return of 
spring. Each one gives his name, the 
place where he was born, and what he 
can remember about the return of 
sprmg. Among these might be the 
Jewish Passover, the Easter sunrise 
service, the Japanese doll festival, the 
Chinese custom of visiting the graves 
of the ancestors, the Egyptian custom 
of walking out into the country “to 
smell the breezes,” the celebration of 
St. Patrick’s Day, and so on. 

Sometime during the evening there 

should be a grand march, and a circle 
game or folk dance from some country. 
Selections from the Psalms and familiar 
readings may be used as a worship 
service, and the evening may end with 
the singing of folk songs. 
* Published under the auspices of 
Leadership Training Committee, Divi- 
sion of Education, American Unitarian 
Association. Available at G.S.S.A. office, 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


THOSE JUNIOR HIGHS 


Have you a junior high class in your 
church school? Have you a Junior High 
Fellowship? What opportunities for all 
round growth do you offer for boys 
and girls of this age? They need 
recreation, to be sure. But they need 
also a chance to make up their minds 
on social and religious problems, oppor- 
tunity for creative work, worship, com- 
panionship of friendly and understand- 
ing counsellors, stimulating study, and 
a place of service in the life of the 
church. 

To help ministers and leaders of 
junior high youth, Alice M. Harri- 
son has prepared a folder, Working With 
Junior Highs nm the Church. (Sent to 
every minister and church school su- 
perintendent. Additional copies from 
G.S.S.A.). Other materials listed in it 
are available in the Loan Library. Write 
Miss Harrison of your particular needs. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE GREAT REVOLUTION 


To rue Eprror: 

There is so much good in Mr. Monbleau’s radio address 
as reported on page 15 that I wish to correct a common 
erroneous statement that will tend to make it even more 
helpful. So much has been written recognizing that some 
great change took place in human activities at the close of 
the eighteenth century that it seems scarcely possible that 
all these writers should overlook the basic cause of this 
change. As is common with writers Mr. Monbleau states, 
“A new period in human history began in 1776 when the 
steam engine was invented, and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence established the right of man to manage his own affairs.” 


First, we must separate these two independent advances. 
The Declaration of Independence was the result of the slow 
but steady advance of the people to a standard of intelli- 
gence demanding a larger freedom for all. It was a result, 
not a cause. The steam engine was not invented in 1776 
nor in the eighteenth century; although, through the efforts 
of Watt, it had come to be used to a limited extent, where 
fuel was cheap, for pumping water and to a very limited 
extent for othier purposes. 

The rapid advance in industry did not begin until the 
early years of the nineteenth century. Why then did 
the engine and textile machinery, brought into use at 
the close of the eighteenth century, not effect a marked change 
until the beginning of the next century? This is the ques- 
tion that confronted me as I attempted to develop subject 
matter for my course in industrial history. No answer could 
be found in the texts in use. This led to years of search 
for the cause of this change with the final result, I found 
the cause in a little shop in London and in the person of a 
boy who, having escaped the usual rote imitative type of 
apprenticeship training, by his play and work around and 
in the great Woolwich Arsenal in England, acquired the 
ability “to make any thing” as stated by those who knew 
him. 

The use of thie handcraft methods common to those years 
made all types of machinery too expensive and the results 
too imperfect for any great advance over the hand processes. 
Hand looms competed with the power looms well into the 
nineteenth century. ‘The lathe, the one machine for working 
metal, was crude, imperfect, and limited in size to work that 
could be shaped by the use of a hand-held tool, similar to 
hand wood turning. 

Henry Maudslay in Woolwich Arsenal changed all this. 
His work removed the limitations on man’s ability to make 
parts for machines. This enabled men to work materials of 
any size needed rapidly, accurately, and to any desired shape. 
How? By transferring the strength needed to hold and move 
the cutting tool to the machine. This raises the question 
as to how Maudslay happened to be able to use a rigidily 
held tool while others, no doubt many others, had tried and 
failed. Maudslay from his early years played about the 
great arsenal. We conclude that he became the thinking 
type; to use the formal term, he developed the scientific type 
of mind rather than the imitative and applying this to his 
problems in Bramah’s shop he designed a tool on scientific 
principles, radically different from the hand tool, and thus 
made the mechanically controlled tool a success. Thus be- 
gan what is commonly called the “Industrial Revolution.” 
It was in fact an intellectual revolution; a change from the 
classical, rote imitative mind to that of the constructive, 
scientific type of mind, the greatest advance in all the ages. 

This use of the scientific method did not stop with the 
work of Maudslay. Soon he had a shop of his own and was 
taking contracts to build machinery for what we now call 
mass production. His shop became noted for its superior 
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- have been better put. 


work and young men came to him to learn his methods 
Maudslay’s shop became, in fact, the first school specializing 
in the scientific method, not only teaching the method but 
also its application. Maudslay prepared others to teach the 
new science and apply it to all sorts of work as_ these 
Maudslay-educated mechanics scattered over England. 


May we ask what would have been the result of Roget 
Bacon’s attempts to develop the use of the scientific method 
if he had been able to demonstrate its use by applying it te 
man’s great problem, the mastery of the physical. And whe 
will doubt that the great advance in “natural philosophy’ 
of the last century was not the direct result of Maudslay 
extending the use of the scientific method and also making 
possible, what before his work was impossible. After the 
application of science to the cutting tool there was no longer 
a limit to man’s ability to build machines with which to 
produce whatever he could invent. It is a long and inter- 
esting history; but we now turn to some applications of this 
advance. 


The coming of the scentific method as the basis of mod- 
ern industry spread the advance into all classes and brought 
with it the greatest freedom known to man,—the freedom te 
think differently from his fellows, his superiors, his rulers, 
even his religious leaders. The slow advance in freedom of 
thought that had been developing down the ages suddenly 
took on the nature of revolution. This change to the 
scientific approach is the great fact which all must consider 
in every attempt to understand or advance the welfare of 


- mankind. It is the basis of man’s great advance in under- 


standing his relations to his environment, his fellows, and his 
God. All churches must take notice of this change, use the 
scientific approach to all problems. 

Frank Henry SELDEN 


A FELLOW EDITOR ON 
THE FEDERAL COUNCIL ACTION 


To THe Eprror: 

I have just read the editorial entitled “The Federal Coun- 
cil says No” in the January 4 issue of your publication. 

It grieves me that there are considerations which make 
it difficult for the Universalists to be accepted into member- 
ship in the Federal Council. However, I want to express my 
personal admiration for the attitude you and your church 
have taken in the matter. It seems to me that your editorial 
is as fine an expression of true Christian spirit as I have 
witnessed anywhere. You are to be highly commended. 

K. Duane Hurry 
Editor, The Sabbath Recorder 
Plainfield, N. J. 


THEOLOGY NOT THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP 


To tus Eprror: 

Your editorial on the Federal Council rejection of the Uni- 
versalist application was just the right word. It could hardly 
‘ The proposed inquiry as to ou: 
theological position is beside the point, as that can never be 
the basis of Christian unity and fellowship. 

Joun Murray Arwoos 


St. Lawrence University | 
Canton, New York 
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News of Churches and Church People 


SAUGUS BURNS 
THE MORTGAGE 


The First Parish, Universalist Church 
of Saugus at its annual meeting on 
Monday, January 13, 1947, burned its 
mortgage, thus clearing itself of the 
indebtedness brought about through the 
disastrous fire in May, 1941. The 
tragedy, which at the time, seemed al- 
most unsurmountable, developed into a 
blessing in disguise, as a united people 
and pastor worked to pay the financial 
obligation. And today, the Church, 
more beautiful than ever before, because 
of the wise decisions of a competent re- 
construction committee, stands as a 
monument to consecrated endeavor. The 
only regret comes through the passing 
away of Mrs. Winnifred Worth, who 
more than any other person, gave of 
herself to clear the debt. The final 
payment was authorized the day before 
her death. 


The annual meeting was marked by 
encouraging _ reports. The Church 
School enrollment 60, with an average 
attendance of 41, a full staff of teachers, 
has cared for the special offerings, paid 
its quotas, had White Gifts for the King 
at Christmas and from the birthday 
offerings helped in the purchase of an 
additional communion tray and cover for 
the church. The Cradle Roll numbers 
zo. 

Cub Pack 60 covered itself with glory 
in the fine entertainment, a Style Show 
and a Skit, given at the Women’s Fel- 
lowship Bazaar. The Y.P.C.U. now 
reaches a fine group of Junior High 
boys and girls who are interested in 
the program. 


The Women’s Fellowship has worked 
untiringly for the church. Their finan- 
cial activities, an auction, netting 
$214.75, the Bazaar, $279.00 and the 
regular blanket, greeting card, station- 
ary and magazine subscription sales 
made possible the final payment of the 
mortgage and a substantial pledge to 
the Parish treasury. 

Forty-five services have been held in 
the sanctuary, good congregations and 
splendid singing by the Chancel Choir. 


The pastor, Rev. Carl A. Hempel, is 
active in the Saugus Council of 
Churches,—heading the successful Youth 
Conference and serving as dean of the 
Community School of Religious Educa- 
lion. He welcomed 13 into church 
membership and christened 13 children 
and 1 adult, and made 681 parish calls. 

Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, Superintend- 
ent of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Churches brought an encouraging mes- 
sage to climax the evening. 
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NORTH ADAMS 
ON THE MARCH 


In North Adams, Massachusetts, un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Weston A. 
Cate, the church attendance and the 
“loose” collections have been running 
exceptionally high since October 15. The 
Every-Individual-Canvass resulted in a 
record increase in the number of pledges 
made. The Annual Meeting of the 
church January 13 revealed that all 
departments and organizations are 
rendering worthwhile services and the 
parish budget balanced. The Christ- 
mas Sunday activities brought out 237 
people. One infant has been christened. 
Two delegates were sent to the Univer- 
salist Rally at Cambridge, two to the 
U-Y.F. week-end at Worcester, and 
twelve laymen and the minister motored 
to Orange January 12 to assist in the 
organization of a Men’s Club there. The 
young people conducted the entire 
church service on Youth Sunday Jan- 
uary 26 with Barbara Baird and Bar- 
bara Warner delivering the messages. 
Dr. M. M. Brown, who has served his 
church with distinction for fifty years as 
Superintendent of the Church School, 
has retired because of ill health. The 
people of this church are anticipating 
a hearty participation in the “10-10” 
Program. 


FULL PROGRAM AT 
ATTLEBORO 

Since the Rev. John E. Wood took 
over at Murray Universalist church, 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, last Septem- 
ber and the Rev. Hope Hilton became 
director of religious education there has 
been something doing every minute. 

In addition to the established Church 
school, a nursery school on Sunday was 
started Noy. 3 with a student from 
Wheaton College as director. On the 
same Sunday Mr. Wood started his 
adult class of men and women with 
discussions at present centered on Moses, 
meeting from 9:30-10:45 Sunday morn- 
ings. 

The Universalist, a parish paper is 
issued each week brimful of parish news. 
A Junior choir has been formed to sing 
on special occasions. Mothers’ Club 
(pre-school children) has been formed 
and a Girl Scout troop will be organized 
in the near future. 


MRS. HUNTLEY HAS 
SECOND OPERATION 

Mrs. George E. Huntley, who fell last 
May while attending the Massachusetts 
State Convention in North Attleboro, 
has not recovered. She is now at the 
Baker Memorial Hospital in Boston for 
a second operation upon her broken hip. 
After her return to her Cambridge home 
she will have several months of com- 
plete inactivity. 


For those who WANT to 
follow the Christian Life 


Here is the way for everybody and 
everything, everywhere and in every 
circumstance, presented in a simple, 
prayerful manner. It leads on and up, 
slowly, firmly, into the knowledge of 
total Christian life. Here is real guid- 
ance toward a life with long-range 
meaning. $1 

Also by Dr. Jones, Abundant Living, $1 


Three Ways To Use THE WAY 


* It may be used as 
a book of daily de- 


votions,a pageaday. and groups. 


At All Bookstores 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


* It may serve as a 
study book for classes 


* It may be read as any other 
book is read, for it is a step-by- 
step development. 


PRESS 


Our Library Desk 


Why We Act That Way, by John Homer 
Miller. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.75. 


The outstanding characteristic of this 
book is the intimate, personal style of 
John Miller. There is nothing startling 
or new about the content. The major 
premise is that man cannot successfully 
achieve the ultimate desire of his soul, 
love, security, “significance,” peace of 
mind, until he has forgotten his “pre- 
cious selfishness” and given himself to 
“God desires.” 

The author writes, “The thesis of this 
book is that ‘in ourselves’ are certain 
original, deep-seated, God-given desires, 
while outside ourselves is an infinite va- 
riety of possible objects capable of satis- 
fying them. And we are free to choose 


The illustrations are refreshingly 
modern and well-chosen and aptly used. 
Many readers will read this book to 
profit to themselves and their friendly 
intimates. Ministers and lay readers will 
find stimulating ideas for personal dis- 
cussion groups in this book which is 
definitely God-centered in theological 
implications. 


CoA. W. 


We Have Tus Ministry (Church Vo- 
cations for Men and Women) by 
eleven leaders. Association Press. 
$.50. 


Loox Ar Tue Ministry, John Oliver 
Nelson, Association Press, $.50. 


These books, companion volumes in 
the “Ministry for Tomorrow” series, 
were prepared under the direction of 
the Commission on the Ministry of the 
Federal Council of Churches. They 
represent the attempt of the Federal 
Council to place in the hands of young 
people a systematic presentation of va- 
rious types of church vocations, with in- 
formation regarding the preparation ne- 
cessary, the opportunities in the field 
and the type of work to be done. If one 
ean accept the theological position rep- 
resented by the Federal Council, these 
books are to be commended unreserv- 
edly. 

We Have This Ministry, written by 
church leaders of unquestioned ability 
in the various fields, outlines vocational 
opportunities in rural and city pas- 
torates, in the mission field, as institu- 
tional and military chaplains, as minis- 
ters and teachers in colleges, in interde- 
nominational work and in religious edu- 
cation. While brief, each of these essays 
gives a clear and systematic account. of 
the job to be done and the qualifications, 
natural and acquired, which are de- 
manded. It does well to point out the 
fact, often ignored or overlooked, that 
there are many kinds of ministry, other 
than that of the local parish. 
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Look at the Ministry is a cleverly 
conceived photographic essay, designed 
to present forcefully the challenge of 
the ministry to young men. Except for 
one section, which is based on hero 
worship motivation, this book is of bet- 
ter quality and will prove far more 
useful in encouraging the consideration 
of the ministry as a profession by young 
men, than the above volume. It pre- 
sents pictorially many vocational pos- 
sibilities which are open to young men 
today, such as engineering, farming, 
medicine; and then it asks the question, 
“But what about human needs?” ‘This 
leads into a review of the various ways 
in which the minister is able to help 
human needs, and of the nobility and 
courage which ministers have displayed 
in the past in so doing. There is also 
a suggestion of ways in which a young 
man might begin to prepare for the 
ministry. 

We Have This Ministry has rather 
limited usefulness, but Look at the 
Ministry is a book which will ably 
assist in presenting the case for the 
choice of the ministry as a life work. 
At least, it is the best thing which has 
thus far appeared. Until we or others 
prepare something better, these books 
are tools which we can use, indeed 
which we must use. 

Gorpon B. McKrrmMan 


MIDWEST UNIVERSALIST 
LAYMAN INVENTS NEW PUMP 


H. Leroy Gage, a member of the Uni- 
versalist Church in Stockton, Tlinois, 
has invented and patented an improve- 
ment in the force pump and has now 
begun production of his new pumps. 
This invention, which overcomes many 
of the disadvantages of the ordinary 
pump, is such a radical departure from 
the ordinary design that it amounts to 
being a new type of pump. It is with- 
out doubt the greatest improvement in 
the force pump since its invention and 
is destined to influence the manufacture 
of pumps for years to come. 

Mr. Gage is active in the Stockton 
Church and has served many years as 
trustee and as Moderator. 


Buy Your Books 


from 
Bibles to Best Sellers 
from the 
Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Dates For The 
General Assembly 


St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


September 9-14, 1947 


MRS. VICTOR A. FRIEND GIVES 
AMPLIFIER TO MELROSE CHURCE 


Melrose Universalists now have the 
joy of hearing their organ chimes play: 
ing the historic Christian music for the 
entire city. This has been made pos 
sible by the gift to the church by Mrs 
Victor A. Friend of a newly installec 
amplifier which broadcasts music from 
the church tower. 


DR. ETZ SPEAKER 
AT TEMPLE SINAI 


Dr. Roger Etz, past General Super 
intendent of the Universalist Church o 
America and minister of the First Uni 
versalist Church of Medford, Massachu 
setts, will be the guest speaker at ar 
inter-faith and inter-race Sabbath meet 
ing at Temple Sinai, Brookline, Friday 
evening, February 21, at 8:15. Musi 
for the service will be provided by the 
joint performance of the Robert Goul« 
Shaw House singers and the Tempk 
choir. Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon of th 
Temple Sinai will preside at the service 


DR. CUMMINS ON EXTENDED 
SPEAKING TOUR 


Dr. Robert Cummins, General Super 
intendent, left Headquarters on th: 
twenty-fourth of January for an extend 
ed trip to the Middle West and th 
Pacific Coast. He addressed meetings & 
Joliet on January 28, in Peoria on Jan 
uary 29 and in Urbana, Llinois on Jan 
uary 30, all of which were largel: 
attended in spite of terrific storms. 
met with members of the Board c 
Trustees in Racine, Wisconsin on Jar 
uary 31 and attended a service and i 
ception in the Wausau, Wisconsin chur 7 
on February 3. On Sunday, Februd 
2, he broadcast the morning servi 
from Peoria, Llinois Church. On h 
way to the West Coast, he will visit o 
churches in Waterloo and Webster Cit: 
Towa, and Denver, Colorado, arrivir 
in Oakland California on February 1) 
While in California, he will make h 
headquarters in Pasadena and will vis 
our churches in San José, Santa Paul! 
Riverside, Los Angeles and the People 
Church in San Fernando Valley, leavin 
in time to speak in Birmingham, Al 
bama at a preaching mission conducte 
under the auspices of the Five Year Pr 
gram Committee. 
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Obituaries 


ALICE M. AVERILL 


Miss Alice M. Averill, a life-long Uni- 
versalist, passed way on January 10 at the 
Mayo Memorial Hospital, Dover-Foxcroft, 
Maine, after an illness of only a few days. 

Miss Averill was born in Dover in May, 
1856, a daughter of Elihu Baxter and 
Amenda Cushing Averill, and had spent her 
entire life in the Pleasant Street family 
home. 


Elder Averill was a Universalist of long 
standing and deep conviction and that 
steadfastness of faith which was the basis 
of his teachings was passed on to his chil- 
dren in generous measure. 


The Universalist Church of Dover-Fox- 
croft has had no more devoted members on 
its roster than the Misses Mary and Anna 
Averill, twins, who passed away a number 
of years ago, and Miss Alice, who up to 
the very time of her passing, was a constant 
attendant at all church functions and a will- 
ing worker in all church activities. 


Miss Averill has been an eager student 
of all things Universalist. In her younger 


days she attended many of the national 


conventions and to the week before her 
death was recalling some of the high-lights 
of some of those great meetings. In her 


later years, through the denominational pub- 


lications, she came to know the leaders of 


all departments and counted as her friends 
many whom she had never seen. 


Tue Curistran Leaver has lost in the 
passing of Alice Averill, one of its most de- 
voted followers, and |the church one of its 
ablest supporters. 


ARTHUR H. BRITTON 
Arthur H. Britton, a Director of the 


-Universalist Publishing House and for 


eight years a Trustee of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, died at his 


home in Concord, N. H., on January 21, 


at the age of 81. Mr. Britton was born 


in Surry, N. H., was the proprietor of 
a hardware store in Concord which oc- 


cupied the same site for sixty-two years. 
For thirty-eight years, he was a County 


Commissioner of Merrimack County, 
during thirty-four of which he served 
-as chairman. He had been a member 
_of the city government of Concord and 


of the state legislature. For over thirty 
years he served on the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the White Memoria} Church 
in Concord, and for many years was an 


officer and President of the New Hamp- 


shire Universalist Convention. As a 


Trustee of the Odd Fellows Home he 


‘was influential in securing a fine new 


building. He was a director of the Me- 
chanicks National Bank and a member 


of the Masons and the Grange. 


Funeral services were held in the 


“White Memorial Church on Thursday, 
‘January 23 with Rev. Philip Giles, the 


present minister officiating, assisted by 
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Rev. Wayne Haskell and Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, both former ministers. Burial was 
in Blossom Hill Cemetery. 


WILLIAM D. KERR 
DIES SUDDENLY 


William Dunton Kerr, well known 
Universalist layman and_ prominent 
member of the Chicago bar, died at his 
River Forest, Tlinois home January 9 
after a brief illness. Born and brought 
up in Chicago and Oak Park he was a 
lifelong citizen of the area living in River 
Forest for many years. 

Mr. Kerr was born September 4, 1883. 
His mother, Mary Dunton Kerr, came 
of a family of pioneers who left Ver- 
mont in 1847 to settle at Belvidere. Ill., 
where her father was a leading citizen. 
His father, Samuel Kerr, was an out- 
standing Chicago lawyer. 


Mr. Kerr attended John Marshall 
high school, Lewis Institute, and North- 
western University where he received his 
B.A. degree in 1904. In this year he won 
the Harris Prize with his thesis in eco- 
nomics: “Compensation for Industrial 
Accidents” which later received publica- 
tion. While at the University he met 
Florence Ethel Works who later became 
his wife. 


From 1904 to 1906 Mr. Kerr was eco- 
nomics editor of the Milwaukee Journal 
a period which he enjoyed very much. 
Because of his outstanding work he was 
given the opportunity to work for the 
Bureau of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tistics of the State of Wisconsin, a 
position which he held while attending 
law school at Madison. He took his 
LL.B. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin, cum laude. in 1910. He was 
a member of Phi Alpha Delta, honorary 
law fraternity. 


In 1910 Mr. Kerr accepted a position 
as executive councilman of the Public 
Utilities Department of the National 
Civic federation in New York City. In 
1912 he married and made his home for 
several years in East Orange, N. J., be- 
fore returning to Oak Park in 1915. 


He joined the law firm of Kerr and 
Kerr composed of his father and_ his 
brother, Robert J. Kerr and was the 
last surviving member of a firm which 
has been an active force in Chicago for 
more than 45 years. He became a spe- 
cialist in probate and Mexican law and 
his keen judgment and high sense of 
justice made him highly respected by 
the bench and bar. The many people 
whom he served as counsellor depended 
on his wise evaluation of their prob- 
lems. Mr. Kerr was for some years in- 
structor in law at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

In 1920 Mr. Kerr became treasurer 
of The Illinois Un‘versalist Convention. 
He held this position until December, 
1946 when his resignation was accepted. 
At one time he served as vice-president 
of the Universalist Convention and for 


several years was a trustee of Meadville 
Theological school. He was an active 
member and former chairman of the 
board of Unity Universalist church of 
Oak Park. He believed in practical 
Christianity, saying often: “It isn’t 
what you say that counts, it’s what you 
does 


He and his wife, who passed away in 
December, 1936, were active and well- 
known figures in the social and com- 
munity life of Oak Park and River For- 
est. Always vitally interested in commu- 
nity affairs, Mr. Kerr had the pleasure 
of serving as trustee of the village of 
River Forest from 1932-1935. 

Mr. Kerr developed a philosophy of 
living which he put into practice in his 
varied associations. He believed in per- 
sonal freedom, initiative, creativity, and 
in the equality of all human beings. He 
disliked any force which stood in the 
way of the fullest development of hu- 
man personality. He was a man of 
many interests, always well-informed 
and had a faculty for making things 
come alive for others. 

Surviving him are his two daughters, 
Mary and Susan Elizabeth, and_ his 
brothers, Ellis K. and Samuel Kerr, and 
Mrs. Robert J. Kerr. Services were 
held at the home on Saturday conducted 
by Dr. Frank D. Adams, former pastor 
of Unity Universalist church and Dr. 
John Q. Parkhurst, present pastor. 


ALMA H. WADLEIGH 


Alma H. Wadleigh (Mrs. George C.) died 
in her eighty-seventh year at her home in 
Haverhill, Mass., December 17. She was the 
daughter of Abbie (McClench) and Reuben 
Hodgedon and was born in Milo, Maine. 
She came to Haverhill as a young woman 
and married the late George C. Wadleigh, 
prominent citizen and manufacturer of shoe 
lasts. 

During World War I, Mrs. Wadieigh per- 
formed outstanding work for the Red Cross 
and received commendation from President 
Woodrow Wilson. She was active in relief 
work during the influenza epidemic follow- 
ing the war and during World War II made 
and contributed twenty afghans to the war 
effort. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Wadleigh were ac- 
tive and loyal members of the Haverhill 
Universalist Church and supported it sub- 
stantially. Large gifts were left to the 
church in their wills. Mrs. Wadleigh had 
been president of the Ladies Circle and 
maintained a lively interest in the welfare 
of the church although she was largely con- 
fined to her home in later years. In the 
Wadleigh home were many pictures and ob- 
jects of art of museum value which had been 


collected by Mr. Wadleigh. 


The funeral service was conducted Sat- 
urday, December 21, by the Rev. Wallace 
G. Fiske, minister of the Haverhill Church. 
A memoria! service was conducted at the 
January meeting of the Ladies Circle. 
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THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EucEene GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate means, 
The 


Union is within easy access of all parts 


both business women and _ students. 


-of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, in- 
-cluding light and heat. 


For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas, 


Acting Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 

able to aid college graduates 

in training for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 
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DR. HOLMES CHOSEN TAGORE 
LECTURER IN INDIA 


The Watumull Foundation of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, and Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, announces the appointment of Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, minister of the 
Community Church of New York since 
1907, as the Rabindranath Tagore Me- 
morial Lecturer to Indian universities 
for the academic year 1947-48. 

Dr. Holmes’s lectures in India will be 
arranged in collaboration with Benares 
Hindu University and the Inter-Univer- 
sity Board. He was selected for this 
honor because of his services in the 
cause of freedom for India and for his 
contributions to better understanding be- 
tween the United States and India. The 
Watumull Foundation arranges exchange 
of distinguished Americans and Indians 
to promote good relations between the 
countries. 

Dr. Holmes will leave for India this 
coming September and will remain there 
for a period of some three months. He 
will be accompanied by his son, Profes- 
sor Roger W. Holmes, head of the De- 
partment of Philosophy at Mt. Holyoke 
College. He will return to his church 
duties in New York in January, 1948. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SECOND 
ANNUAL MEETING OF ALL 
SOULS UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


At the one hundred and second an- 
nual parish meeting of All Souls Univer- 
salist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., the min- 
ister reported the following statistics. 
This was Dr. Cornelius Greenway’s 
eighteenth annual report. 

Took in forty-six new members; offi- 
ciated at twenty-nine funerals; forty- 
three babies were born to local and out 
of town parishioners. The 1946 Easter 
offering asked for was $1500, received 
$1,584.20; Christmas offering asked for 
was $1,000, received $1,711.30; made 
seven hundred and thirty-one parish 
calls. 

A six by five bronze Honor Roll of 
the two hundred and seventeen men 
and women who saw service during 
World War IL will be dedicated on 
Memorial Day, 1947. This bronze tab- 
let is being made by the famous sculp- 
tor, Paul Fjelde. It will cost twelve 
hundred dollars. We have received 
seven hundred and seventy-eight dollars 
and the balance will come in before the 
dedication. 
~ Eighteen months ago, All Souls Church 
began a “Look Ahead Campaign,” to 
raise fifteen thousand dollars to make 
repairs. Of this amount, ten thousand, 
six hundred and thirty-three dollars in 
cash has been received and the balance 
in pledges. 

The John Murray Atwood fund re- 
ceived thus far is thirteen hundred dol- 
lars. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and 
girls working together under normal 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the High 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in prepara- 
tion for college entrance requirements 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion Design, Medical 
Assistant, Medical Secretarial, Home 
Economics and Liberal Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 


WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


MERIDEN REPORTS 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
MINISTER’S SALARY INCREASED 


The annual meeting of St. Paul’s Un 
versalist Society of Meriden, Connecticu 
was held in the Church Parlors Januar 
8, 1947, and was preceded by a paris 
supper. Elliot Gallager, moderato 
presided, and received reports from i 
dividuals and representatives of orgai 
izations. Included in the reports we! 
those by the Clerk of the Church, Ra: 
mond Bingham; the treasurer, Herbe 
Mills; and the minister, the Rev. Georg 
Henry Wood. All bills were reporte 
paid and a balance in the treasur 
Other reports were presented by repr 
sentatives of the Ladies’ Circle, the Mi 
sion Circle, the Chapin Fellowship, t 
Church School, the St. Paul’s Me 
Club, and the Kouples’ Klub. A bud 
of sixty-three hundred dollars for t 
coming year was adopted and include 
salary and car allowance increases f 
the minister totaling three hundr« 
seventy dollars. The “Fair Share” qu 
tas of the denomination and other ob 
gations were met in full and will be m 
during the coming year. One substai 
tial bequest was reported and will | 
turned over shortly to the Society. 4 
the annual Ladies’ Circle meeting he 
in the afternoon of January 8, Mrs. 4 
fred Roebuck, retiring president, w 
had served for twelve years, was pi 
sented with a pin and earrings in tok: 
of appreciation of her services. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAD 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


The Individual And 
His Religion 


Mar. 17—Origins of the Religious Quest. 
Mar. 24—The Religion of Youth. Mar. 31 
——lDhe Religion of) Maturity. Apr: 7=— 
Conscience and Mental Health. Apr. 14 
—Content and Doubt, 21—Intent 
and Faith. + 


GORDON W. ALLPORT, Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology, 
Harvard University 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required 


Apr. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
CANTONGN”Y. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


ADDED TO THE HONOR ROLL 
OF CHURCHES THAT HAVE 
RAISED SALARIES 

Bridgeport, Connecticut; Norway, 
Maine; Arlington, Cambridge, Lowell, 
Lynn, Waltham, Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts; Hornell, N. Y. 


February 15, 1947 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
1947 GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The President of the Universalist 
Church of America has appointed the 
following Committee on Nominations for 
the 1947 General Assembly: 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks, Chairman, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Victor Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Rey. William Gardner, Bangor, Me. 

Mrs. Tracy Pullman, Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Canton, 

Y 


Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Medford, Mass. 


MIRIAM PRIEST ADAMS 


Miriam Priest Adams, widow of Dr. John 
Coleman Adams, died at her home in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, December 18, 1946. Mrs. 
Adams had been in failing health for about 
a year. She was eighty years old. Serv- 
ices were conducted by her minister, Dr. 
Stanley Manning in the Church of the 
Redeemer, Hartford. The body was cre- 
mated and the ashes interred at Newton- 
ville, Massachusetts. Mrs. Adams is survived 
by two daughters, Mrs. Katherine Reynolds, 
Winnetka, Illinois and Miss Justine De- 
Puyster Adams, Hartford. 

Of Mrs. Adams Dr. Manning wrote: 

“The widow of a former minister can be 
the greatest help or the greatest hindrance 
to a successor, and she was always helpful. 
She had her opinions and convictions, but 
she never intruded them, and she never 
eyen appeared to criticize because things 
were not done as they were in Dr. Adaims’ 
day. She knew the older people of the 
church intimately, and when I went to 
her with some problem that involved per- 
sonalities, she was always ready to help 
in her kindly way. No one could be more 
greately loved than she was.” 


LAWRENCE ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The Lawrence Association of Univer- 
salist Women held its supper meeting 
on Monday, January 6, with Mrs. 
Francis Rodericks presiding. 

Entertainment consisted of a book re- 
view by Mrs. Lewis Putnam of Lowell. 

Supper was served by the following 
hostesses: —Mrs. Howard Roope, chair- 
man, Georgie Batchelder, Mrs. Alfred 
Perry, Grace Dennett, Edith Edge, 
Mrs. Fred Alien, Mrs. John Collins, Mrs. 
McClure, and Helen Weigel. 


ROY J. HATT CALLED 
TO ROCKPORT 


The Rev. Roy J. Hatt, for four years 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
of Cortland, New York, has resigned to 
accept a call to the ministry of the First 
Universalist Church of Rockport, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. and Mrs. Hatt will move 
to Rockport early in May where Mr. 
Hatt will begin his new pastorate on 
Sunday, May 4. 


CAMP CHICKADEE— 
CAMP FOREST HILLS 


GROTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOYS 4-12; GIRLS 4-15 
e Beautiful, Healthful Location 
e Adequate Buildings and Land 
e Safe Bathing, Swimming and Boating 
e Excellent Food, Well Prepared 
e Mature Counselors 
e The Advantages of An Expensive 
Camp At A Moderate Charge 
e Only 115 Miles From Boston 
e References Furnished 
An Early Registration Advisable 
Owned and Directed by the 


Rev. and Mrs. Robert Lewis Weis 
Harrisville, Rhode Island. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


HOW THE LEROY (OHIO) 
CHURCH RAISED ITS FAIR SHARE 


Dean Spanton, pastor of the Leroy, 
Ohio, church writes, “Our method of 
presenting the Unified Appeal to the 
Leroy people included the following 
steps: 

1. Announcement and appeal from 
the pulpit at our regular Sunday 
morning service. 

Collection (previously announced) 
at our special Christmas service 
the evening of Dec. 22. 

Enclosure of the four-page pamph- 
let (on what the Universalist 
Church is domg) in one issue of 
the parish bulletin, mailed to 
every family in the parish. 

4. Enclosure of the _ eight-page 
pamphlet and the contribution 
envelope in the next issue of the 
Bulletin, mailed also to every 
family in the parish. 

“The full amount of the Fair Share 
for the Leroy Church, $84.66, has just 
been sent to the Headquarters Office 
by the treasurer of the church.” 
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Notice 


FEBRUARY MEETING 
OF UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The February meeting of the Universalist 
Women’s Alliance will be held at Bethany 
Union, 256 Newbury Street, Boston, Febru- 
ary 21, at 11 o'clock. 

After the business meeting, Matthew Bul- 
lock will speak on the subject, “Is There 
Any Solution for Our Racial Problems?” 

Please make luncheon reservation on or 
before February 17 by calling Mrs. Dumas, 
Commonwealth 0240, 


Annig L. Rusnwortn, Secretary 


ORANGE UNIVERSALIST 
GIRLS ENTERTAINED 
BY MRS. EMMONS 


The Universalist Girls’ Guild was en- 
tertamed by Mrs. Charles H. Emmons 
at her home at 41 Prospect street Fri- 
day evening for supper and a social 
evening. Election of officers for 1947 
was held and Donna Wheeler was re- 
elected president; Diane Stone, vice 
president; Diane Stowell, secretary; and 
May Cowdrey, treasurer. Those present 
im addition to the newly elected offi- 
cers were Rosemary Wright and 
Barbara McKenney. <A gold bracelet 
was presented to Donna Wheeler by the 
girls in honor of her recent birthday. 
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single copies 10 cents 


Using Our Spiritual Resources 


“Using Our Spiritual Resources’ is designed to suggest some of the im- 
plications of our faith for practical living in these troubled times. It is the 
message I would like to give to worried and harassed souls. 
is too sure about many things in the immediate or distant future. 
thing we can be sure, that spiritual strength is ours if we will only use it.” 


PRICES 
1—10 copies 7 cents 
100 and over 6 cents 
Plus Postage 
TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


EDITORS CRITICIZE 
NIEMOELLER 


As Protestant church editors in the 
city of Boston we wish to protest’ the im- 
plication of the Boston Council of 
Churches’ sponsorship of a meeting for 
the Rev. Martin Niemoeller of Germany 
February 18th. The implication is that 
Dr. Niemoeller is a representative of 
German Christainity. We are not op- 
posed to free speech for the German 
churchman but we feel that the Boston 
public may well wonder why Christian 
churchmen invite Dr. Niemoeller, and 
we urge the public who come to hear 
him to listen with a discerning mind. 

Our question as church editors is this: 
Why can we not have the best possible 
ambassador from Germany—some heroic 
anti-Nazi like Pastor Walbaum or any 
one of many other ministers who lan- 
guished in Dauchau and other Nazi con- 
centration camps? How is the cause of 
freedom served by a minister who served 
Hitler so long and so well before their 
disagreement over ecclesiastical matters? 

Stephen H. Fritchman, Editor 

The Christian Register, Unitarian 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Emory S. Bucke, Editor 

Zions Herald, Methodist 

581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Emerson H. Lalone, Editor 

The Christian Leader, Universalist 

16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lenten 
Meditations 
1947 


Roger F. Etz 


None of us 
Of one 


R. EE 


11—99 copies 6% cents 
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Crackling 
“How do you find yourself these col 
mornings?” 
“Oh, I throw back the covers an 
there I am.” 


A clergyman who had accepted 
invitation to officiate at Sunday servie: 
in a neighboring town entrusted his n 
curate with the performance of his o 
duties. On returning home he asked 
wife what she thought of the curat 
sermon. 

“It was the poorest one I ever hear 
she replied, promptly. “Nothing in 
at all.” =| 

Later in the day the clergyman, mee 
ing his curate, asked him how he got 1 

“Oh, very well,” was the reply. 
didn’t have time to prepare anythi 
so I preached one of your unused se% 
mons.” | 


ELECTED COMMUNITY 
CHEST PRESIDENT 

The trustees of Orange Communi! 
Chest, meeting in the Chamber of Cor 
merce room Friday evening, elect 
Rey. Charles H. Emmons, pastor 
First Universalist church, president 
1947. Wustin P. Waite, personnel m 
ager of Erving Paper Mills was elect‘ 
vice-president. 

Mr. Emmons was also chosen to r 
resent the Millers River Council | 
Churches at the meeting of the Westet 
Area Committee of the Massachusef 
Council of Churches held in Springfie 
January 31. 


REV. C. H. EMMONS | 
| 


GLOUCESTER HAS ACTIVE 
YOUTH PROGRAM 

Gail B. Nearis reports from Gloucd 
ter, Massachusetts, that the Youth F- 
lowships of the historic Independe 
Christian (Universalist) Church, ‘ 
sure going over with a bang.” 
church has two youth groups. Office 
of the junior group are Virginia Ma 
chant, President, Phillip Kincade, J 
Vice-President, Judith Brown, Sec 
tary, Joan Hewett, Treasurer. Barba 
Child is President of the senior you 
group, James Runkle, Vice-Presded 
and Shirley Verge, Secretary-Treasur} 
Both groups joined forces to put 
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lively Nautical Ministrel Show, Ja 
uary 3. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSALISTS | 
TO PROVIDE HOSPITALIZATION) 
SERVICE FOR CLERGY 

The New York State Convention 
Universalists is working out a_ pl 
under which hospitalization insurax 
will be provided by the state organiz 
tion for all its ministers and other e3 
ployees of the Convention. The pre 
ect is being worked out under the supe 
vision of a Universalist layman Louis | 
Pink, President of the Associated “Hi: 
pital Service of New York. 
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